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THE SOVIET THEATRE, 1957 


We were a small delegation of people interested in the theatre from 
one angle or another, an architect and stage designer representing 
the Society for Theatre Research, the director of the only permanent 
children’s theatre in the British Isles at Aberdeen, a critic and his wife 
and a producer who was with us for part of the time. I was interested 
in the history of the Russian theatre, past as well as present. We reached 
Leningrad on sth September, spent four days there and eleven in 
Moscow. 

It did not take long to discover that the Russians take the theatre 
as seriously as ever. We went to packed theatres every night for a 
fortnight, sometimes to matinées as well: visited theatrical museums 
and libraries, talked to producers, actors and critics, directors and in- 
structors of theatrical schools, officials of the theatre section of the 
Ministry of Culture. They gave us the view of the professionals, while 
the man in the foyer, the woman sitting next to us in the audience, 
the people who came and talked to us during the intervals gave us the 
other side of the picture. All made it clear that the theatre maintains 
its hold on the public despite the shortcomings of what are now known 
as the ‘grey’ years. Television is no threat though we saw aerials 
everywhere: the cinema is not yet in the same class, although the 
cinema queues are as long as those for theatre tickets. The problems of 
the theatre are however very much in evidence: in essence they boil 
down to the inhibiting effect of a narrow and dogmatic policy over a 
period of very nearly twenty years, from the early thirties to the early 
fifties, but in practice the peculiar combination of lavish resources and 
ideological control has produced its own technical paradoxes. 

Compared with the commercial theatre the resources of the Russian 
theatre are magnificent. Control of the theatres has been decentralized 
from the all-Union to the Republican Ministries of Culture and 
financial needs are more likely to be promptly and sympathetically 
dealt with on the spot. Theatres receive subsidies according to the 
number of seats that can bring in revenue, status and needs. “Academic”! 
theatres receive generous treatment because their productions set 
the standard for the theatre as a whole. On the other hand a new 
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sa THE SOVIET 
theatre getting on its feet in difficult conditions in virgin territory 
may well receive more than an established theatre drawing steady 
revenue from a regular routine. Established theatres are ex to 
fill their seats to ninety per cent of capacity, all are required to keep 
strict accounts, but few are expected to pay the heavy cost of new 
productions. 

Actors are graded into categories according to ability and experience 
and salaries are fixed for the norm or number of performances required 
per month of each category. Training for the stage is subsidized; 
all students receive free tuition and most of them stipends to keep 
themselves, the few exceptions being children of parents who receive 
exceptionally large salaries. Some direction in employment is inevitable 
for the famous theatres in the capitals have few vacancies and competi- 
tion for them is keen, whereas new theatres on the periphery are 
crying out for actors. In a special category are the national republics 
whose needs are partly catered for by short-term schools (usually two 
as against five-year) on the spot, partly by long term training in 
GITIS, the central theatrical school of Moscow. Rehearsing as a group 
in their native language they maintain their national entity and in- 
variably go home after graduating to form the mainstay of new national 
theatres. We saw a Caucasian group rehearsing a Russian play trans- 
lated into their language and it was abundantly clear that if 
were taking Russian drama back home with them they had brought 
a lot of native poetry and temperament to Moscow. This was even 
clearer in the studio next door where the ‘babies’ of a Tadjik group, 
two newly arrived boys of seventeen and eighteen, declaimed Tadjik 
verses for us. 

The problem is not therefore lack of means or declining interest 
as it is too often elsewhere, but how to keep pace with a growing 
demand and growing resources. There is not much quarrel about ulti- 
mate ends; Russian dramatic tradition as well as policy demands 
that the theatre enlighten as well as entertain, but the dispute has once 
more flared up on the best means of achieving this end. Here the 
spectators as well as the professionals can make their views felt; they 
can always stay away from a play if they are bored. Since it has proved 
practically impossible to involve the audience by policy alone, whether 
it be in the form of sermon, exhortation or schematic blue-prints 
for the future, other means have to be found. 

This poses the fundamental problem of repertoire. Even admitting 
a common aspiration, it has become obvious to Soviet planners that 
people are not all alike and their tastes and moods vary considerably. 
There is a dearth of good new plays the world over but that shortage 
is particularly keenly felt in a country where the number of theatres 
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and spectators is growing rapidly. It is emphasized by the richness of a 
classical repertoire drawn from world drama which still provides the 
mainstay for the older Academic theatres and provokes scathing 
comparisons between new and old. On the one hand every effort is made 
to encourage the writing of new plays, on the other when they appear 
they are inevitably subjected to a battery of conflicting demands, 
both ideological and technical. Choice of plays is no longer controlled 
from above by the Ministry of Culture, but vested in the ‘art council’ 
elected from the personnel of each theatre, though in case of serious 
dispute the Director and chief regisseur have the final word. Theatres 
are free to commission plays from established authors and translators 
and to nurse promising newcomers. At a national level competitions 
encourage beginners and the most promising entries are duplicated 
and distributed to theatres all over the Union before they are published 
so that there shall be no delay in getting them on the stage. One of the 
most popular of last season’s plays, Volodin’s Fabrichnaya Devchonka 
(Factory Girl) was, in fact, circulated in this manner in September 1956, 
was produced in Moscow in January 1957 and has since appeared in 
many other theatres all over the Union. Up to a point, therefore, the 
path of the aspiring author is easy. He has theatres and a vast audience 
waiting for him; if he has any talent he will soon be spotted and hand- 
somely rewarded by a lump sum and four per cent of the gross takings 
in royalties, invariably from more than one theatre, for there just aren’t 
enough new plays to go round. He will also be precipitated into a vast 
discussion of ends and means which is inevitable in any society in 
process of rapid transition, but which becomes oppressive when it 
is prescriptive rather than exploratory. If the author enjoys the benefits 
of social planning which integrates him into society he also suffers 
the drawback of being involved in the planners’ mistakes as well as 
successes. 

The chief mistake in the theatre is now admitted to have been over- 
simplification of the concept of ‘socialist realism’, and the nature of man 
is the root of the dispute. Everyone took ‘socialist’ for granted, so 
much so that it hardly ever cropped up in conversation, but everyone 
had their own interpretation of ‘realism’, some of them very involved 
and far-reaching; as far as any common denominator could be discerned 
it was ‘true to life in one way or another’ with, for the moment, 
emphasis on the ‘another’. The first thing was to get away from 
planned heroes and show the true nature of human beings; the second 
was to cater for different tastes and moods. In drama concessions have 
been made to variable human nature all along the line. Subjects are no 
longer prescribed and although many young authors continue to 
write programme pieces, others are taking an increasing interest in 
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‘mixed-up’ characters and difficult, sometimes controversial situations. 
Nor do ate all write in the same psychologically realistic vein. Heroic 
and romantic plays and spectacles are in much p aan so are vaude- 
ville and satire, but the plays that are most discussed are those about 
ordinary people in familiar situations. The success of Volodin’s Fabrich- 
naya Devchonka seems to lie in its debunking of the official version 
of the good komsomol in favour of the uninhibited, rowdy behaviour 
and mixed motives of a lively quartette of young women, each with 
her love, hopes, fears and ambitions. Similarly the teenagers in 
Rozov’s V dobryy chas attract because they are recognizably human, 
not all know what they want to do with themselves, i can be rude, 
short-tempered and silly, and parents as well as children are sometimes 
involved in mean stratagems as well as noble undertakings. The right to 
emotion has been stressed by a number of plays; Simukov’s Vesenniy 
Shum (Noise of Spring) takes the good factory worker to task for 
neglecting the emotional needs of his family, while Alyoshin’s Odna 
(Alone) admits the individual’s right to overwhelming passion which 
contradicts family interest. This “woman’s’ play (as one of the directors . 
of the theatre called it with an indulgent smile), has been drawing 
packed houses to the Vakhtangov theatre because it comes down 
heavily on the side of feeling. Even the hurt wife bows to the inevitable; 
she attaches no blame to her husband who falls in love with another 
woman after seventeen years of marriage, but finds the courage to face 
life alone, a solution which greatly uplifts weeping women in the 
audience but tends to drive the shamefaced men to the buffet. Most 
challenging and perhaps most widely discussed is Pogodin’s latest 
play Sonet Petrarki (Petrarch’s Sonnet), a ‘philosophical’ disquisition 
on the right of man to call his feelings his own. When vulgar gossip 
and the concern of over-righteous moralists, acting in the name of 
Party principle, transform a poetic, platonic attraction into a sordid 
intrigue, the hero protests passionately that everyone has the right to 
private feelings: 


surely you can understand that there are things which one can’t talk about to the 
Party. If it were a matter of politics, well then chop off my head . . . I'd give my 
soul for the Party, my life . .. But a man may have intimate sides to his life that he 


doesn’t want to talk about to anyone. He’s simply not obliged to, there’s no such 
rule. 


Everyday emotions have not ousted historic spectacle and high 
tragedy. The cult of national heroes is still as strong as ever and in a 
most suggestive way it is made to encompass the audience as well 
as the stage. When we attended the opening night of the season in 
the Pushkin Theatre in Leningrad the bemedalled uniforms in the 
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audience outshone those in the historic spectacle on the stage. The 
women, too, had dressed in their best for the occasion and the beautiful 
old theatre glowed with colour and buzzed with excitement. In 
Gorod Slavy (City of Fame) we were given a pageant of Leningrad’s 
history from the early years of St. Petersburg to the drama of the 
October Revolution and the trials of the last war. Heroic declamation 
alternated with scenes from half a dozen different plays. In a pantheon 
of heroes Pushkin and Lermontov alternated with Peter I and Suvorov, 
while the second part brought Lenin and Gorky into the limelight and 
ended with a massed phalanx of actors throwing flowers to the audience 
and releasing a flock of doves which flew high into the air above the 
cheering spectators. As a demonstration of patriotism, civic pride and 
the electric emotion of dangers shared and vividly remembered it 
could hardly have been surpassed. This heroic mood also infects 
revivals of plays like Vishnevsky’s Optimistic Tragedy and Pogodin’s 
Kremlin Chimes. 

In Moscow, the stronghold of the dramatic theatre, we found even 
more emphasis on the classics than in Leningrad. It is only fair to say 
that the public flocks to them and there is hardly a dry eye in the house 
when the Art Theatre is giving Anna Karenina or Uncle Vanya. Never- 
theless there is a good deal of overt as well as implied criticism of the 
older theatres, which tend to rest on their laurels. The truth is that they 
are hard put to it to find contemporary plays that measure up to the 
standard of their established repertoire and it is not surprising to find 
the Art Theatre turning to Leonov’s complex and difficult play Golden 
Carriage, which has been hanging fire for some time, rather than 
to a ‘topical’ success. In classical repertoire the most striking develop- 
ment has been a revival of interest in the work of Dostoevsky. Crime 
and Punishment has already been staged by the Moscow Yermolova 
Theatre, the Art Theatre is preparing a version of Brothers Karamazov, 
which it last staged in 1910, The Idiot is to be produced by the Vakh- 
tangov Theatre and the Pushkin Theatre in Leningrad. It remains to be 
seen what the leading producers of the three outstanding dramatic 
theatres in the Union make of Dostoevsky’s view of the pitfalls of 
human nature. 

If human beings are no longer drawn in black and white, rosy 
spectacles no longer idealise the social scene. On the contrary, a 
spade must be called a spade or something even more emphatically 
plain. Hence the revival of Mayakovsky to teach the young how to 
pack a punch into satire. The two plays revived by the Moscow 
Theatre of Satire, Banya (The Bath) and Klop (The Bug) were written 
at the end of the NEP period and first produced in 1929 and 1930, but 
they have taken on a new lease of life in the present fight against red 
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tape and an evident inclination on the part of many le towards 
material comfort and a good time. The distinguishe 1 ook g white- 
haired old lady, with a liberally with medal 
who sat next to me at Klop had no hesitation in bringing the play 
up to date. Looking contemptuously at some of the more stylishly 
dressed members of the audience, she said to me in the interval ‘What 
we need is another Mayakovsky. People are forgetting what we fought 
for’. When I replied that my mother said much the same to me, she 
laughed and said “That’s not what we call fighting’. Everyone in the 
audience recognized the bureaucrat in Banya and when he began to 
ut his grandiose speeches the terminology was obviously only too 
Centar The response to the spivs in Klop with their yearning after 
‘European’ elegance was a bit more self-conscious, although any 
arody pal Teddy-boy fashions and boogie-woogie always brings the 
see down. The chief clown of the Leningrad circus was dressed as a 
‘stilyaga’ and when he appeared leading a donkey wearing the latest 
thing in masculine ne AW shoes (in duplicate) the audience 
with delight. 

If the repertoire of the Soviet stage is slowly extending in range and 
diversity, the staging of plays seems to have taken a sharper turn 
towards adventure and experiment. Here the rehabilitation of Meier- 
hold has provided a great stimulus, not so much by way of direct 
influence as in providing an impetus towards orginal experiment. 
Meierhold’s personality and work are freely discussed and distinguished 
men of the theatre are proud to admit themselves his former associates 
and pupils. They regard him as a great figure in the history of the 
theatre, a mind rich in imagination and invention, but though they 
are full of praise for his early work they are still critical of the ‘extreme’ 
productions of his later years, particularly his rewriting and unortho- 
dox staging of the Russian classics, Griboyedov, Gogol and Ostrovsky. 
The Vakhtangov attempt to rewrite Hamlet in 1932 is similarly still 
a matter for derision. Russian producers are, generally speaking, 
wary of tampering with the classics since they and, indeed, most 
people in the audience, are on sufficiently good terms with such 
plays as to make any startling revision of them irritating rather than 
illuminating. Hence their perplexity at the modern dress version of 
Macbeth presented by our own Theatre Workshop in Moscow this 
summer. On the other hand they have no objection to ingenious 
and ambitious theatrical effects which they consider to be in period 
and character, and many stylistic experiments are being made to en- 
hance the essential flavour of the classics, but not to translate them into 
a modern idiom, either scenic or literary. In staging modern plays 
producers know that more freedom is not only possible but desirable; 
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that imagination and fantasy have been inhibited by a photographic 
‘realism’ which bores the audience nearly as much as it does the actors 
and producers. Hence the sympathy for the man who wanted to get 
away from all that. Since Meierhold wrote comparatively little for 
publication and many of his most fruitful ideas were engendered in 
the heat of rehearsal and discussion, a special commission has been set 
up in Moscow to publish verbatim reports that were kept of his 
rehearsals, speeches and polemics. These are to be edited and published 
by people who worked with him. (Some extracts have already ap- 
peared in the journal Teatr, 1957, no. 3). This does not of course imply 
any return to the theories of Meierhold, rather to the questing spirit 
of an indefatigable innovator. It means that experiments in staging 
will no longer be automatically dubbed ‘formalist’ but will be regarded 
as legitimate attempts to enrich technique. In practice the dividing 
line is still well on the side of meaning rather than theatrical effect 
or embellishment, the producer still has to heed his author, and the 
actor, not the décor or lighting, holds the centre of the stage. The 
exception, Okhlopkov’s production of Hamlet, has not really challenged 
the general rule because its faults are so obvious that it is not likely 
to encourage imitation. On the other hand, the fact that one producer 
has been given so much rope may encourage others to different kinds 
of experiments. 

Okhlopov is regarded as Meierhold’s spiritual heir because he is a 
spirited innovator, but his style is, in fact, his own. In Hamlet, he and 
his designer, Ryndin, have exploited all the technical means of the 
theatre to produce a magnificent spectacle which excites the eye, 
practically deafens the ear, and has divided Moscow theatre-goers, 
at any rate, into two hostile camps. Only his fellow producers were 
non-committal. Public comment varied from ‘the craziest thing you 
ever saw’ to ‘the most exciting production of Shakespeare we have 
ever had’. When we got to the theatre we found the audience rather 
different from usual: there were many foreigners in the audience and 
the Russians included many professionals or would-be professionals, 
among them the two delightful Tadjik boys we had met the same 
morning in the theatrical school. The keynote of the play was struck 
by a front curtain of massive iron gates symbolizing ‘Denmark’s a 
prison’, in which sliding shutters soon revealed the twelve small box 
stages, three tiers of four each, of which they were composed. These 
were used to great effect either by spot-lighting a single character or 
situation in one of the boxes or scattering richly massed or moving 
crowds over the whole surface, for example in the play scene when the 
court with the king and queen in the centre of the second tier watch 
the players on the ground in front of them on the fore-stage. When 
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this massive curtain divided it showed the interior of the palace which 
was in its turn dimmed to highlight a promontory at the back of the 
stage. This overlooked a most realistic sea and provided the setting 
for the ghost and the site of the embarkation. If you add to the varia- 
tions which can be played on three different levels and three different 
depths, loud incidental music from Chaikovsky, the clanging of gates, 
the clash of arms and numerous fanfares as well as, on occasion, the 
roaring of the waves it is clear that any actors would have to put up a 
stiff fight to save themselves from being swamped. The actors we saw 
hadn’t a chance although Hamlet’s delivery of ‘to be or not to be’ 
through an iron grating of the ‘prison’ curtain was surprisingly effective. 
The audience remained divided up to and beyond a breath-taking 
finale. An indignant woman sitting behind me had been chanting 
‘he’s quite mad’ steadily throughout the performance and when her 
husband said mildly ‘zabavno’ (it’s amusing) she snorted the single 
contemptuous word ‘butaforia’. Meanwhile our young Tadjik friends 
were clapping themselves silly and all the teen-age girls in the audience 
seemed to be throwing flowers at the middle-aged Hamlet. Not all 
the young people were on Okhlopov’s side though many of them had 
undoubtedly been carried away by the sweep, colour and sheer 
ingenuity of the staging. Our young student guide who had written 
a thesis on English literature strongly disapproved of ‘mucking about 
with Shakespeare’, and rival camps of theatre fans, wearing the badges 
of their favourite theatres, waged vigorous battle in the corridors and 
foyers during the intervals. Perhaps - most balanced verdict was that 
of an ex-actor of the Kamerny Theatre who began to talk to me about 
English plays in the first interval and continued on the subject of 
Hamlet throughout the second. “Of course he’s laid it on too thick but 
its got some good ideas in it and anything that really helps us to get 
out of the rut is welcome, though not’, he added hastily, “uncritically’. 

There seems to be no opposition to theatrical staging where it does 
not swamp the text or the actors. The revival of Mayakovsky’s plays 
was probably as much due to their attraction for enterprising stage 
designers and producers as to the literary quality and appositeness of 
the text. Certainly the producers at the Moscow Theatre of Satire who 
include Valentin Pluchek, one of the original actors in Meierhold’s 

roductions of the plays, have used Mayakovsky’s hyperbolic style and 
Biting wit to set the stage in motion at a pitch and pace that have not 
been witnessed for years. Everything is larger, more strident and more 
brightly coloured than life. In Banya a second stage enthrones the 
bureaucrat high above the ground where the inventor and his worker 
friends are trying in vain to push past the great man’s secretary. Charac- 
ters enter and leave the stage by constructivist staircases which unite the 


or 
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different levels. The fantastic workings of the Time machine which 
transports allies of the revolution to the future and casts out enemies 
are projected by coloured light and shadow on a transparent screen. 
In the terrifying finale of the play a film depicts the gigantic and menac- 
ing face of Mayakovsky which appears to advance towards the tiny 
cowering figure of the arch-bureaucrat. The actors have enlarged their 
style to fit a striking framework and it is their movement and gesture 
as well as the constant play of light and shadow that produces a visual 
pattern that moves to the rhythm of Mayakovsky’s words. The result 
is to hammer home the text. In Klop the scene is set by a movin 
panorama in the background while the NEP traders are ‘exhibited’ 
by floating them across the stage on a conveyer. Film is used freely 
to show the conflagration which closes the first part of the play, to 
suggest the passage of time by projecting the achievements of five- 
year plans on the screen, to flash Mayakovsky’s verses before the au- 
dience. Actors dash in from the audience to put out the fire, they 
come out from the stage to search for the extinct ‘bug’. In addition to 
the ordinary programme an extra programme-newspaper is tossed 
to the audience during the action. It contains extracts from Mayakov 
sky’s poems, his views on the theatre and a running commentary 
by the present producers and actors stressing the moral of the play: 


This ‘consumer’ psychology, this search for the easy life, the striving to come to 
profitable terms with life, to snatch the juiciest morsel for oneself, are all features 
essentially at war with our idea of happiness as a movement forward, a struggle. It’s 
all the same whether the talk is of yesterday’s ‘pigeon’ or today’s ‘stilyaga’, of the 
decrepit tango or the latest ‘boogie-woogie’, of a cynical attitude towards women 
or a vulgar concept of beauty. That is why Mayakovsky’s play has not aged, why 
today it hits out at the negative manifestations of life no less than it did twenty-five 
years ago. Mayakovsky wanted to see in the theatre not a ‘reflecting mirror’ 
but a ‘magnifying glass’. In the preface to the second edition of Mystery-Bouffe he 
wrote: ‘We also show real life but it is transformed into the most extraordinary 
spectacle’. These words exactly convey the nature of Mayakovsky’s stage style . . . 
This has given us the right in working on the poet’s ‘faerie comedy’ (Klop) to 
make wide use of the whole range of expressive, visual potentialities of the stage. 
In our quest we take our stand on the famous aphorism of that wonderful Russian 
regisseur-realist, Nemirovich-Danchenko: On the stage there can be nothing ‘too 
much’ if it is true. 


Less challenging but equally distinctive is the tempered theatricality 
of such producers as Simonov at the Vakhtangov Theatre and Zavadsky 
at the Mossoviet Theatre. Both have long since harboured the notion 
that the stage is not a peep-hole on to real life and that the producer 
can only deploy his material to best advantage if he acknowledges and 
turns to his own profit the inherent artifice of the theatre. Both have 
developed individual styles which make full use of the ‘expressive, 
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visual potentialities’ of stage and actors. Zavadsky has revised a largely 
realistic production of Lermontov’s Masquerade into one imbued with 
poetic symbolism. Black velvet curtains and transparent gauze appear 
to extend the back of the stage to infinity and suggest the romantic 
dimension in which the supercharged hero Arbenin lives. Single 
objects carefully chosen and highlighted focus the period and the mood 
of particular scenes. All the attendant detail of the ‘realistic’ setting 
has been swept away in favour of stylistic symbols. Although we were 
unable to see Zavadsky’s production of the Merry Wives of Windsor 
(it was not in the repertoire until after we had left), he emphasized 
that in it he had made a special effort to ‘involve’ the audience without 
imposing any illusions on them. Background to the play is provided 
by an exhibition of Shakespeariana in the foyer during the first inter- 
val; in the second actors mingle with the public in the semblance of an 
Elizabethan fair. The theatrical effects on the stage are unmasked by the 
actors themselves in the final scene. In short the audience is invited to 
see how the wheels go round. In a different way Reuben Simonov 
at the Vakhtangov feels very strongly that the theatre must address 
itself directly to the audience and abandon the fiction of a ‘fourth 
wall’. Even in a play as firmly rooted in time and place as the dramati- 
zation of Gorky’s first novel, Foma Gordeyev, the scenery was intended 
to be suggestive rather than naturalistic (though the first scene 
looked suspiciously like something out of the Art Theatre’s production 
of Uncle Vanya) and the producer often dispensed with scenery by 
using the forestage in front of the curtain. The acting was quite 
frankly theatrical, turned outward towards the audience and not 
cross-stage as it is in the Art Theatre, and the most telling climax of 
the play, a banquet on a boat steaming down the Volga, massed the 
worthy merchants of the town behind an immense ake piled with 
food and drink, facing the audience. From this gross tribunal the 
worthies pronounce sentence on the unhappy misfit and rebel, bind 
him hand and foot and deliver him to the madhouse. Such ‘extrovert’ 
staging demands compelling acting, a direct attack on the senses as 
well as the sensibilities of the audience. How does this square with 
the Stanislavsky ‘system’? 

This is now being debated along with all the other components of 
stage realism. No-one denies the validity of ‘inner feeling’, what is 
suggested is that the emphasis put on the ‘creative’ mood or feeling 
has deflected attention from the actor’s expressive means, the physique, 
voice and technique that ‘project’ the character he is playing. In a 
psychological theatre like the Art the actor completely dominates 
the mise en sctne, the producer is important but he works through 
the actors, whereas the more theatrical producers attempt in varying 
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degrees to fuse the actor stylistically with the other elements that make 
up the stage pattern. Such producers style the play as a whole and they 
expect their actors to learn how to project themselves stylistically 
as well as psychologically. Physical and vocal grace and control must 
be cultivated as assiduously as ‘inner feeling’. It is natural that actor- 
producers like Simonov should stress technique as well as feeling for 
they are responsible not only for current productions but also for train- 
ing the younger generation, average talent as well as outstanding 
ability. Hence their reluctance to rely only on the ‘inner truth’ of the 
Stanislavsky system. Not all actors, they argue, have the capacity 
to attain such truth nor does everyone know how to project or sus- 
tain it. Nor do the nuances and undertones revealed by ‘psychological’ 
acting necessarily convey the essence of all drama. What mirrors the 
moods of Chekhov may fail entirely to animate the drama of action 
or drive home the play of ideas and aspirations. A single ‘system’ for 
actors may have the same inhibiting effect on actors as dogmas have 
on dramatists and producers. The actor like all men of the theatre should 
master all aspects of his craft, objective as well as subjective, in order 
to develop his talent to utmost variety. In the theatre of the future 
truth will appear in many guises. 

All in all it would seem that the straight and narrow path towards 
‘socialist realism’ is being widened by a concerted attack on the shib- 
boleths of the thirties and forties. Russian men of the theatre are ready, 
indeed eager, to learn from the West, and Peter Brook’s Hamlet, 
the companies of Jean Vilar and Berthold Brecht have been closely 
studied and widely discussed. “Not everything we saw would be 
suitable for the Russian stage’, said one producer; ‘our stages are much 
larger, the audiences quite different, but these recent visits have brought 
home to us the enormous differences of style that have been developed’. 
How far the present exploration of means will be allowed to go 
remains to be seen. That it has already fired the imagination of people 
on both sides of the curtain is undeniable to anyone who left Russia 
in 1938 and revisited 1t in 1957. 


BERTHA MALNICK 
School of Slavonic Studies, London 


1 This distinction has been given to the leading opera and ballet theatres, the Kirov and Maly 
opera theatre in Leningrad, the Bolshoy in Moscow, also certain dramatic theatres, the Pushkin 
in Leningrad, the Art, Maly and Vakhtangov in Moscow, also to some of the leading theatres 
in the constituent republics. 
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CONTINUITY AND CHANGE IN SOVIET LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT, 1947—1957 


Most Western writers on Soviet government ignore the role of 
local government organs. This attitude reflects their preoccupation 
with power structures, their concentration on the central policy- 
‘making organs of the party and state, and their belief that local organs 
are merely agencies for the carrying out of central policies and decisions. 
This attitude contrasts with that of many Western writers of the thirties! 
who considered the role of Soviet local government sufficiently 
important to make it a point of concentration in their studies of Soviet 
government. It also contrasts with the growing interest and discussion 
of the role of local government in the USSR itself over recent years.” 


THE STRUCTURE OF SOVIET LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


The concept of ‘local government’ as it is used in the Soviet Union 
actually covers several levels of the administrative structure. All levels 
of government excepting the All-Union, Union Republic, and 
Autonomous Republic levels are included in the concept of local 
government as defined in the constitution of the USSR (Chapter VIII). 
This means in effect that three levels of local government are included. 
The highest of these levels includes all administrative units which are 
directly subordinate to the Republic government: namely, the krais 
(territories, existing only in the Russian Republic), oblasts (provinces), 
autonomous oblasts and national okrugs (areas), and the larger cities. 
In March 1957 there were in all six territories, 121 oblasts,> nine auto- 
nomous oblasts and ten national okrugs. Of cities directly under 
Union Republic control there were fourteen in the RSFSR. 

The second level of local government administration includes the 
rural raions (districts), towns of intermediate size (those subject directly 
to the oblast, krai or Autonomous Republic), and city raions (wards, 
in the larger cities). In March 1957 there were 4363 rural raions and 
505 city raions in the USSR. 

The third level of local government includes the village Soviets, 
the settlement Soviets and the small town Soviets (those subject to 
raion supervision). In March 1957 there were 52,996 village and 
settlement Soviets and almost 1000 small town Soviets. 

This complex administrative structure of local government has 
changed considerably over the past twenty-five years but is now fairly 
stable. The inclusion of the Baltic Republics in 1940 produced several 
anomalies as these Republics retained the old pre-revolutionary divi- 
sions of volosts and uyezds (in place of raions and prenearyy Ss by 
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1950 these Republics had been brought into line with the rest of the 
USSR as far as their administrative structure was concerned. New 
oblasts were created, especially within the Russian Republic, to meet 
the demands of new economic development. Thus fifteen new oblasts 
were created in the RSFSR during the war, and nine in the post-war 
years up to 1954. But the administrative structure of local government 
at the oblast-raion levels would appear to have become reasonably 
complete and stable, although minor readjustments are occurring 
continually and the establishment of the Economic Regional Councils 
in May—June, 1957 on the basis of a simplified oblast structure in the 
RSFSR, Ukraine, Uzbekistan, and tan, will probably hasten 
the trend towards the elimination of the weaker oblasts.* Another 
recent reorganization in the administrative structure, again reflecting 
a prior change in economic organization, was the consolidation of the 
village Soviets in 1954 following the amalgamation of the collective 
farms in 1950. This was done to eliminate as far as possible the existence 
of several village Soviets on the one kolkhoz and to make it possible 
to establish a minimum village Soviet of fifteen members. As a con- 
sequence of this consolidation the number of village Soviets was 
reduced from 73,732 in 1954 to 50,443 in December 1956.° 


THEORETICAL BASIS OF SOVIET LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

One of the factors producing a neglect and underestimation of the 
tole of Soviet local government by Western scholars is their use of 
Western standards of local government as criteria for evaluating the 
Soviet system and the consequent refusal to examine the theoretical 
basis of Soviet local government. Soviet writers® list various principles 
of local government but they seldom present a complete statement of 
these principles. I would formulate these basis principles as follows: 

1. Democratic centralism. 

2. Direct election of all Soviets. 

3. Recognition of nationality in the structure of local government. 

4. Socialist planning of the economic and social development of | 
the community. 

5. Participation of the citizens in the actual process and work 
of government agencies. 

6. Socialist legality in the work of the state apparatus. 

7. Communist Party direction and leadership of all activities of 
local government. 

These principles are basic to Soviet government at all levels, but 
before examining the work of Soviet local government agencies in 
recent years it will be necessary to see how these general principles 


apply to the specific field of local government. 
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The concept of “democratic centralism’ has been copied in the Soviet 
state structure from the structure of the Communist Party.’ The extent 
to which local government organs serve to carry out central govern- 
ment decisions seems so alien to Western conceptions of the relation- 
ship between local and central government that many Western writers 
dismiss entirely the Soviet claim that they have local government. 
This difficulty of drawing the usual division between central and local 
government in the Soviet system reflects the principle of democratic 
centralism under which the entire government structure, from the 
highest to the lowest organs, is considered as forming one united 
system of state power, or, as it is often put, all government organs are 
links in one continuous chain of state power. Under this system the 
local organs of state power are not and are not intended to be law 
making agencies in the full sense of the term.? They act more as 
directing agencies for the central government. Local Soviets may 
take decisions, including obligatory decisions, but these will be designed 
to fulfil central government policy, for example, in housing construc- 
tion or in crop expansion. Local Soviets may collect auxiliary revenue 
from local ilo the types and amounts of the taxes, and often 
the uses to which such income may be put, are laid down by the 
central government.!° In conformity with the principles of democra- 
tic centralism higher organs of government may direct lower or 
and Executives of lower Soviets are responsible not only to their 
Soviet but to the Executive Committee of the next higher Soviet. 
Thus the Executive Committee of a village Soviet is responsible 
both to the village Soviet and to the raiispolkom (Executive Committee 
of Raion Soviet). The raiispolkom is responsible not merely to the 
raion Soviet but also to the Oblispolkom (Executive Committee of 
Oblast Soviet), and so on. Not only may lower Soviets and the 
Executive Committees be directed and overruled by higher Soviets 
(and their Executive Committees) but the departments of the Execu- 
tive Committee of a lower Soviet may be directed by the relevant 
department of a higher Executive. Thus the educational department 
of a raiispolkom may be directed or overruled by the educational 
department of the oblispolkom. Representatives of higher Soviet 
Executive Committees (or their departments) often take part in the 
proceedings of lower Soviets. Thus the instructors belonging to the 
Organizational-Instructional Department of the Oblispolkom usually 
attend meetings of the raion Soviets under their supervision,!! while 
members of the raiispolkom frequently sit in on village Soviet meetings. 

The second principle, the direct election of all Soviets and all 
Executive Committees, is a development in the Soviet system only 
since 1936. Since the elections of 1939 all local government elections 
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have been direct elections. Citizens have voted for all levels of local 


government at the one time on the basis of universal adult (over 18 
years) suffrage and single-member electorates of varying size accordi 

to the level of Soviet being elected. Elections to all levels of local 
government are held every two years. All local Soviets elect their 
chairman, deputy-chairmen, secretary and members of the Executive 
Committee at the first Soviet meeting after the election. Soviets 
also elect the members of their Standing Commissions, although the 
Executive Committee and not the Soviet elects the members of the 
Departments of the Executive Committee.!? 

The recognition of nationality as a criterion for governmental ad- 
ministration is taken further in the Soviet Union than in any western 
country. Not only are national groupings given a graded representa- 
tion in the Supreme Soviet (within the Soviet of Nationalities) but 
national groupings where they exist are recognized as sufficiently 
important to provide the basis of government at all levels down to 
the level of local government, for the Soviet constitution provides 
not only for Union Republics and Autonomous Republics but for 
Autonomous Oblasts (Provinces) and National Okrugs (Areas). Both 
Union Republics and Autonomous Republics have their own con- 
stitutions and Supreme Soviets; both autonomous oblasts and national 
okrugs are directly responsible to the Republic government and are 
not legally subordinate to any other division of local government, 
such as an oblast or a krai Soviet. At the present time there are 18 
Autonomous Republics, 10 Autonomous Oblasts, and 10 National 
Okrugs in the USSR. 

Socialist planning is fundamental to Soviet society and it is the 
fulcrum of the entire activity of the local Soviets and their Executive 
organs. The local Soviets give substance to the general economic 
plan, the perspectives of which are prepared by ie higher central | 
government and the details of which are filled in as they reach nearer 
to the point of execution. The local plan, which is merely a section of 
the national plan for economic and cultural development, provides 
the basis for all the decisions and all the organizing of the eh Soviet. 
To fulfil this plan all sections of local government, Executive Com- 
mittees, departments and boards, standing commissions, etc. are 
required to work strictly to annual, quarterly, and monthly plans. 
Because of this the key departments in the structure of any local 
government are inevitably ae Budget Department and the Planning 
Commission.3 

The principle of the participation of the citizens in the actual work 
of government was hailed by Lenin in 1918 as one of the distinguishing 
characteristics and advantages of the Soviet system of government. 


t 4 
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The point was frequently re-emphasized by Stalin, for example in 
1925 when he said that 


The Soviet state structure does not consist only of Soviets. The Soviet state 
structure, in the deepest meaning of these words, consists of the Soviets plus 
millions of organizations, uniting in each and all non-party and party people, 
binding the Soviets with the deepest ‘roots’, merging the government apparatus 
with the masses, and destroying step by step every barrier between government 
apparatus and population." 

Whatever the value of such a measure as a check on bureaucracy or 
even as an expression of democracy” there is no gainsaying the fact 
that many millions are actively engaged in working in or assisting 
local government. Thus there are more than 14 million deputies of 
local Soviets, plus 14 million ‘activists’ serving on various of the 
255,000 standing commissions of local Soviets, and many millions 
assisting in the work of street committees, parents’ committees, etc., 
not to mention 4 millions serving on the election commissions which 
supervise the actual conduct of the elections. The high turn-over of 
deputies'® helps to extend the percentage of the Soviet public with 
experience in the actual work of local government. It is still charac- 
teristic of Soviet local government, as it was in the thirties,!” that it 
depends far less than most western countries on the skilled specialist 
and far more on the enthusiasm of masses of amateurs. 

The principle of socialist legality means more than conformity to 
the letter of the law. It insists that Soviet government organs must 
act in the interests of Soviet socialist society and defend the dictator- 
ship of the working class.'* The principle has received particular 
attention since the XIX Party Congress (October 1952) and strong 
campaigns have been waged to ensure that local Soviets function in 
conformity with the law, that they do not exceed their powers, that 
sessions are held at the regular intervals, that decisions which should 
be made collectively are in fact collective decisions, that Executive 
Committees report regularly to Soviets, that deputies report back 
regularly to their electors, etc. Of particular importance in establishing 
this principle has been the work of the Procurator’s Office, which has 
become zealous in pointing out breaches of the law by Executive 
Committees of local Soviets and in seeking to eliminate them by patient 
explanation and education, often by special discussions at local Soviet 
meetings. In 1956 the workers of the Procurator’s Office gave more than 
$7,000 lectures and reports on juridical themes to local Soviets.!? Many 
local Soviets have now established Standing Commissions on Socialist 
Legality.” 

The principle of Communist Party leadership in the local Soviets, 
as in the state generally, is frequently acknowledged in broad terms 
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but is seldom examined concretely by Soviet authors.” Very few Soviet 
writers go into detail on this question.”* In fact, the party and state 
structures at the level of local government, as at the centre, are closely 
inter-linked. Party directives are sometimes issued direct to local 
Soviets, without the usual procedure of being issued jointly by the 
Central Committee of the CPSU and the Council of Ministers (or 
the Presidium) of the Supreme Soviet. At the level of the raion the 
first secretary of the raikom (raion party committee) is usually a member 
of the raiispolkom, and in fact the two Executive Committees, party and 
state, are usually housed in the same building. Party meetings anticipate 
and guide the work of the village Soviet, the raion Soviet and the 
oblast Soviet, and they prepare slates of candidates for the election of 
the Executive Committees. It would seem that, at least in man 
rural raions, it is the raikom rather than the raiispolkom that really 
consitutes the agency of local government. 


LEGAL BASIS OF SOVIET LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


The legal basis of Soviet local government is unusually complex since 
it consists not merely of sections of the constitution of the USSR 
and the Republics, but of acts, decrees, and decisions of the central 
government, directives of the Central Committee of the CPSU, 
and decisions of higher levels of local government. 

Chapter VIII of the USSR Constitution, monies eight articles, 


deals with the general basis of local government. T 
of local organs is broadly defined in these terms 


‘The Soviets of Working People’s Deputies direct the work of the organs of 
administration subordinate to them, ensure the maintenance of public order, the 
observance of the laws and the protection of the rights of citizens, direct local 
economic and cultural affairs and draw up the local budgets. (Art. 97). 

The Soviets of Working People’s Deputies adopt | aA and issue orders 
within the limits of the powers vested in them by the laws of the USSR and the 
Union Republic. (Art. 98).2% 


competency 


Republican constitutions further detail the structure and powers 
of local government organs. Thus under Chapter VIII of the Constitu- 
tion of the RSFSR there are no less than twenty-six articles dealin 
with local government. These define the structure of the various ve 4 
of local Soviets and of their Executive Committees (including depart- 
ments and boards). But the more detailed and specific powers of local 
government organs are laid down in various statutes, decrees and 
decisions of the central government, the Republic governments and 
the Central Committee of the CPSU. 

The network of laws and regulations covering the day to day 
activities of local government organs is exceedingly complex. The 
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standard reference book for members of Executive Committees of 
local Soviets is a two-volume work of almost 1600 pages.”* Despite 
the assistance of this and other reference books local Soviet Executives 
are often ignorant of the full content of their powers and consequently 
make no use of some of them or they not infrequently exceed their 
legal powers. The lower divisions of the Procurator’s Office conse- 
quently have a busy time in keeping up with new regulations which 
affect the work of local government, and in keeping the local govern- 
ment bodies and their officials informed on their exact powers. 

Amongst this welter of instructions and directions from higher 
government organs the most important and enduring are the various 
polozheniya or sets of regulations governing the working of major 
sections of local government. Many of these are quite old and are no 
longer adequate to cover the present-day functions of local govern- 
ment organs. Thus until August 1957 the basic regulations covering 
village Soviets in the RSFSR were still those of roth November 1926. 
The basic regulations covering the powers of Executive Committees 
of local Soviets in the RSFSR in the taking of administrative decisions 
are still those of 30th March 1931; while those establishing the position 
of the village Soviet Executive were issued on 30th March 1936. 
The activities of Standing Commissions of local Soviets are covered by 
regulations issued at varying times during 1948—1955 in all republics 
excepting Russia, Ukraine and Turkmenia.” 

The complexity of this mass of regulations may be better illustrated 
by taking two fields of power—control over agriculture and control 
over local industry—exercised by the nanan and examining 
their legal basis. The rural raion Soviet (and its Executive Com- 
mittee) has been the key administrative agency through which central 
agricultural policy has been transplanted into practice in recent years, 
but its exact responsibilities have been continuously varied by new 
directives issued by the central government. Thus the Raion Agri- 
cultural Departments were developed following the February 1947 
plenum of the Central Committee of the CPSU, while following the 
September 1953 plenum of the Central Committee the Agricultural 
Departments were dissolved and their functions and personnel trans- 
ferred to the MTS.”’ Also on the basis of central government decisions, 
since 1953 rural raiispolkoms were authorized to reduce the amount 
of the compulsory deliveries by peasants in special cases,” to supervise 
the revision of the collective farm regulations,” and to impose fines 
for breaches of the regulations against the use of certain foodstuffs 
as cattle fodder.*° 

The industrial powers of the raion Soviets (both rural and city) 
have been subject to increasing regulation since the third five-year 
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plan. A decision of the USSR Council of People’s Commissars and 
the Central Committee of the CPSU of Jan 1941, ‘Measures for 
increasing production from local raw materials’, laid the basis for 
the wartime and post-war extension of local governmental powers of 
control over industry. In October 1953 the USSR Council of Ministers 
directed local government bodies to increase the production of con- 
sumer goods in local industrial establishments and authorized various 
loans and credits to bring this about.! Following the May 1955 deci- 
sions of the Central Committee of the CPSU and the USSR Council of 
Ministers to transfer certain industrial plants to the Union Republics, 
the Russian government issued instructions which gave enlarged 
powers of industrial control, including the right to amalgamate 
enterprises under local control, to oblast and city Soviets.*? 


POST-WAR ELECTIONS TO LOCAL SOVIETS 

It is not my intention to analyse in detail the structure and func- 
tioning of the various levels of local government in the USSR. What 
Iam more concerned with is to analyse the changes that have occurred 
in Soviet local government since the war and to assess the extent 
and the significance of these changes. By way of introduction to this 
section of the article I would like to review the record of post-war 
local government elections and to analyse their results and to draw 
certain conclusions. 

The first elections to the new structure of local Soviets were held 
in December 1939. The war interrupted regular elections and the 
elections to the second session of local Soviets were not held until 
_ December 1947—January 1948. The third elections were held in 
December 1950, the fourth in February-March 1953, the fifth in 
March 1955 and the sixth in March 1957. 

At first glance these post-war election campaigns seem monotonous! 
alike, both in their slogans and in their conduct and results. In 
elections the slogans were variations of a single theme, ‘the moral and 
political unity of the Soviet people under the leadership of the Com- 
munist Party’. Editorial captions bring this out as well as anything else: 

‘Indivisible Stalinist bloc of Communists and non-Party people’ (Izvestia 14th 

November 1947). 

‘Under the banner of the Party of Lenin-Stalin—Forward, towards the victory 

of Communism!’ (Izvestia 21st December 1947). 

‘The United Soviet People’ (Izvestia 24th January 1953). 

‘Indestructible Unity of the Soviet People!’ (Pravda 23rd February 1953). 

‘The Flowering of Socialist Nations’ (Pravda 2nd March 1953). 

‘Under the banner of higher political activity’ (Izvestia 18th February 1955). 

‘Listen keenly to the Voice of the Electors’ (Sovetskaya Rossia 22nd February 


1955)- 
‘All out for the Elections’ (Izvestia 27th February 1955). 
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‘To improve the work of the Soviets, to strengthen their connection with the Masses’ 


(Kommunist 1957 no. 2). 

For the victory of the People’s Bloc of Communists and non-Party Candidates’ 
(Izvestia 3rd March 1957). ; 
‘For a New Victory of the People’s Bloc of Communist and non-Party Candidates’ 
(Selskoye Khozyaistvo 3rd March 1957). 

“Under the Banner of developing Socialist Democracy’ (Pravda 3rd March 1957). 
‘The Unity of the Party and the People’ (Izvestia sth March 1957). 

‘Genuine popular elections’ (Pravda 10th March 1957). 

‘Under the Symbol of the Friendship of the Peoples of the USSR’ (Izvestia roth 
March 1957). 


In all elections a great deal of effort was put into raising the en- 
thusiasm of the electors by explaining party and government policy 
through the media of lectures, posters, agitators, report-back meetings 
by deputies, meetings of public organizations (trade unions, offices, 
clubs, collective farms, etc.) called to nominate candidates for deputies. 
In all cases the pre-selection was effectively supervised and ue one 
candidate’s name appeared on the ballot paper when the election was 
held. Consequently in all post-war elections all candidates returned 
belonged to the Party and non-Party Bloc, and less than one per cent 
of the official candidates were defeated. But official encouragement 
and popular enthusiasm produced a wide turn-out, and except for 
some Republics in the 1947-48 election, more than 99 per cent of the 
electorate invariably voted. 

A closer examination of the post-war election campaigns reveals 
certain differences of stress. The campaigns for the second, third and 
fourth Soviets were obviously designed not merely te popularize 
the Communist Party programme but to secure protestations of loyalty 
to Stalin. Stalin was usually nominated by each pre-selection meeting 
as the “No. 1 Candidate’ and until such time as Stalin announced his 
intention to stand for a particular constituency the papers were filled 
with the lists of constituencies which were nominating him. Since 1953 
there has been more stress in the election campaigns on the Communist 
Party and less on its leaders. Also since 1953 the analysis of the work 
of outgoing Soviets in terms of fulfilment of election pledges, frequency 
of meetings, collective leadership, etc., has been on more critical and 
empirical. The reporting of the most recent local government elections 
(March 1957) in a few cases covered the process of pre-selection and 
criticized cases of party domination of the proceedings.34 

Statistics covering the elections to local Soviets are incomplete 
and somewhat general. The detailed results of the March 1953 elections 
were unreported in the Soviet press; probably they were crowded 
out by the burden of Stalin’s death. I have included tables in the foot- 
notes (34 and 35) showing the percentage of women and Communist 
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Party members in the ena local Soviets, the only two categories 


where the statistics are fairly complete. The figures for women member- 
ship show that over the post-war years the percentage of women 
deputies over all local Soviets has risen slowly and has also evened 
out as between the various Republics. Whereas in 1947-48 the per- 
centage of women deputies was Ses than one-third of the total number 
of deputies in 8 out of the 16 Union Republics, in 1957 it was less 
than one-third in only 1 out of 14 Union Republics which reported 
this statistic. Whereas the percentage of women deputies of local 
Soviets ranged from 23.88 per cent (Lithuania) to 39.38 per cent 
(Karelo-Finnish SSR) in 1947-48, in 1957 it ranged from 31.5 per cent 


(Armenia) to 42.1 per cent (Moldavia). The figures for Communist 


Party membership (including candidate members) reveal various 
trends. The overall trend would seem to be towards the increase in 
the percentage of Communist deputies up to 1955, in which year 5 
out of the 16 Union Republics (Armenia, Kazakhstan, Azerbaidjan, 
Tadzhikstan and Uzbekistan) had more than half of their deputies in 
local Soviets Communists. Although at present Communists still 
comprise more than half of the total number of deputies in local 
Soviets in 4 out of 15 Republics, the percentage of Communists in 
local Soviets fell connie between 1955 and 1957 in Russia, 
Kazakhstan, Kirghizia and Turkmenia. This perhaps reflects the rather 
greater effort to promote non-Party people into local government 
work since the XX Congress. The statistics also show the increase of 
Communist strength in the local Soviets of Lithuania, Latvia and 
Estonia, although these republics still show a lower Communist 
element than the rest of the USSR. 

Unfortunately figures for social composition of members of local 
Soviets are so incomplete as to make the analysis of general trends 
almost impossible. Only 8 Union Republics reported on the social 
composition of deputies after the 1957 elections. The figures showed 
that in all these republics manual workers in industry (rabochiye s 
proizvodstva) and odiniine farmers comprised more than half of the 
total number of deputies, the range being from 50.87 per cent in 
Estonia to 67.9 per cent in Moldavia.*° This is probably a higher 
percentage of industrial workers and peasants than there was in the 
earlier post-war local Soviets and it reflects the recent emphasis in 
Communist Party policy towards:a reduction of the strength and 
importance of ‘intellectuals’ within the structure both of the CPSU and 
of the Soviets.*7 

Statistics for the educational level of the members of local Soviets 
are even less adequate but the snippets which are available suggest the 
rapid raising of ae educational standards of deputies in local Soviets 
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since 1947 so that today, a substantial minority of the deputies have 
had at least a middle school education and many have had a university 
education or received specialized training in some branch of industry 
or agriculture. In 1955, 36 per cent of all deputies to local Soviets 
throughout the USSR had received a higher or middle school edu- 
cation.*® 


CONTINUITY IN SOVIET LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

What then is new in the operation of Soviet local government 
over the past decade? Before answering this question it.is necessary 
to emphasize at the outset the elements of continuity in the system 
which provide the framework within which the system is changing. 

The first and decisive factor of stability in the system of Soviet local 
government is its continued control by the Communist Party. This 
factor alone marks Soviet local government off as distinct from what 
we know in the west, in Britain, the United States or in Australia. 
The element of inter-party struggle which occurs in most capitalist 
states even when the ideal of ‘no-partisanship in local politics’ is most 
revered, is totally lacking in the Soviet Union. The whole purpose, 
and certainly the reality of the election system, is not to choose persons 
holding different views from those of the Communist Party but simply 
to strengthen Communist leadership in the local Soviets by the elec- 
tion of active non-party people who fully accept the leadership and 
politics of the Communist Party. Although the electoral law itself 
would seem to allow for choice by the voter between several candidates, 
the practice of the ballot reduces that choice to the alternative of 
supporting or not supporting the single official candidate. Nor is there 
any sign that this practice is likely to be modified in the immediate 
future. 

The extent to which Communist Party control continues even within 
the most recent structural changes in Soviet local government may 
be illustrated by reference to the rural raion and the newly established 
Economic Regional Councils (Sovnarkhozy). At the level of the raion, , 
not only does party organization parallel and often duplicate state 
structure, but all recent changes in state structure have been followed 
by adjustments in the party structure. Thus the basic state organs at 
this level are the Raion Soviet, its Executive Committee (Raiispolkom) 
and the departments of the Executive Committee (Cadres Section, 
Finance Department, Planning Commission, Education Department, 
etc.). The raion agencies supervise the work of the collective farms 
(sharing this responsibility with the MTS) and the village Soviets. 
The parallel Party structure consists of the Raikom (Raion Party Com- 
mittee), its Bureau (i.e. Executive), and its departments (cadres section, 
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instructors groups, etc.). Party primaries function in most of the collec- 
tive farms and the MTS and are supervised by the raikom. Party 
groups also operate within the Village Soviets and within Raion 
Soviets. 

To some extent the personnel of the two administrations overlaps. 
Thus the first secretary of the raikom is usually a member of the 
raiispolkom while the chairman of the raiispolkom is usually a member 
of the raikom. But two separate and overlapping administrations 
exist and operate within the one area. The average raion in the RSFSR 
will have 2 MTS, 21 kolkhozy and about 30,000 hectares of cultivated 
land.*° The number fully employed in the raion government apparatus 
(including clerical staff) will range from several hundred to over a 
thousand.” Although the number of party functionaries will be much 
less than the number of officials in the governmental apparatus the 
party section invariably holds the commanding position. The party 
structure always readjusts itself to changes in the government structure. 
Thus after September 1953 when the Agricultural Departments of 
the Raiispolkoms were abolished and their personnel transferred to 
the MTS (where they were mainly absorbed into the Instructors’ 
Groups, supervised by the Agitational-Propaganda Department of 
the Raiispolkom) the Raikom Party Instructional Groups were 
reorganized so that zonal instructional groups (based on a territorial 
division within the raion, each zone covering on average 4— collective 


farms) were replaced by instructional groups within the MTS.“ 
Party instructional groups are not simply for the benefit of party 
members but direct the government instructional groups in their 
educational work amongst the collective farmers and sometimes 
organize special seminars and discussions to which collective farm 
chairmen and chairmen of village Soviets are invited. 

The same a, adjustment of the Party structure to the government 


structure may be illustrated by reference to the Sovnarkhozy. At the 
time when these were being openly discussed (from 30th March to 
7th May 1957) and some people were arguing for a fairly small number 
of large natural economic regions which would necessarily ignore 
established administrative divisions (at the oblast-krai level), some 
writers raised the difficulties this would cause to Party direction of 
governmental affairs. If several oblasts were covered by one Sovnarkhoz 
which obkom would direct the Sovnarkhoz?* In fact the pattern of 
Economic Regions adopted in May—June 1957 ran very close to the 
established divisions of local government in the RSFSR, and the party 
organization has quickly adapted itself to the new administrative 
structure. This is clear from the editorial in Pravda of sth September 
1957, ‘Party organization in the Sovnarkhoz’. Not only did party 
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organization play a leading role in the selection of cadres for the 
new industrial administrative structure but new forms of party organi- 
zation have emerged. In Alma-Ata Sovnarkhoz party groups are 
functioning in all departments of the Sovnarkhoz. In the Sovnarkhozy 
in the Ukraine not only are party primaries functioning in most 
Sovnarkhoz departments, but a party bureau has been established in 
each Sovnarkhoz, the bureau being elected at a meeting of 
members working in the various departments and boards of the par- 
ticular Sovnarkhoz. But the task of such party bodies is to assist the 
Sovnarkhoz, not to decide its policy or to manage its affairs. Policy 
decisions relating to the Sovnarkhozy are clearly made at the highest 
level, by the Central Committee of the CPSU itself. This may be 
supplemented by special party conferences called by the Central 
Committee and, for Russia, by the Russian Bureau of the Central 
Committee.** 

A second element of continuity in the system is the continuity of 
the principle of ‘democratic centralism’. Notwithstanding certain 
definite increases in local autonomy the local Soviets are still primarily 
agencies for carrying out central government and party policy in the 
localities. 

The easiest way to illustrate this continued relationship between 
central and local authorities is to look briefly at the question of financial 
relationships. Local government authorities, especially at the raion 
level, have increased their financial powers since 1955 but the system 
of centralized finance and budget control continues to operate. The 
method by which local budgets are passed is still based on the procedure 
as laid down in the Regulations on Local Finance issued by the govern- 
ment in 1926. Not only are many provisions in the regulations now 
outmoded,** but procedures are also obsolete. at budgets are 
approved before the Republic budget, and deductions from the 
revenues to go to local governments are worked out at the rates 
operating over the previous year.* But if these rates are changed 
at the Republic budget level then an adjustment, after revenue is 
already committed, has to be made to the local budget. Many items 
which enter into the local budget are not really controlled by the 
local Soviet. Village Soviets have had no real budget, but their budgets 
have formed a part of the raion budget approved by the raion Soviet. 
At the raion level many items are fixed by the oblast and are really 
outside the control of the raion Soviet. The chairman of one of the 
raion Soviets in writing to Izvestia in 1957*” complained that in his 
district 81.6 per cent of the total budget allocations were outside the 
control of the raion Soviet and that the only items really controlled 
were administrative expenses, field trips and capital repairs. Although 
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raion Soviets were authorized to construct public baths, laundries and 
barbers’ shops in 1954, they are still not able to increase the allocation 
for the plumbing which may be necessary for such works. Even at the 
higher Sel of Tocal government the details of the budget are mainly 
determined by the Republic Ministries of Finance. Thus, for example, 
the draft 1957 budget of the Dagestan Autonomous Republic was sent 
up to the RSFSR Ministry of Finance in November 1956 but, as 
previously, all figures for estimates of the various departments and 
establishments in the Republic were replaced by figures prepared by 
the RSFSR Ministry of Finance.** Oblast Executive Committees have 
the right to order supplementary expenditure above the budget 
estimates, but in practice it is difficult to do this until the last quarter of 
the financial year. Furthermore, budget surpluses earned by any local 
Soviet may not be carried over into the next financial year but are 
absorbed into general budget funds. 

A third element of continuity in the Soviet local government system 
is that of bureaucratic practices. Indeed bureaucracy and red tape 
would seem to be endemic in the Soviet governmental structure. 
In part this may result from the complexity and the depth of the 
administrative structure. The Soviet villager may well have four 
or five levels of government—village, raion, oblast and Republic— 
between himself and the central government. Such a network is a 
paradise for the buck-shoving local official and a source of perennial 
exasperation for the ordinary citizen who is apt to find that a simple 
request such as the application for a tax reduction, made to the local 
Soviet, is referred two steps up the administrative ladder and is lost 
for months or even years, or if it is granted locally is countermanded 
some months later by the oblispolkom.*? Then again, the insistence on 
regular checking of decisions and supervision of public money and 
property and on plan fulfilment has put a premium on book work 
and book-keepers and has fostered excessive red tape. This bureau- 
cracy and red tape in local government has been sharply criticized 
in recent years and the criticism has produced countless examples in 
the Soviet press which seem lifted directly out of the pages of Gogol. 
Even the healthy stress on ‘collective leadership’ which develo 
after the XIX Congress and was accentuated after the death of Stalin 
was sometimes responsible for fostering this ‘paper leadership’ as it 
produced in certain places a tendency to put any and every question, 
including those which warranted individual decision, to Executive 
Committees or even to Soviets for decision. This led to the hopeless 
cluttering up of agendas of Soviet meetings, sometimes with 40 or 
even 60 questions to be ‘decided’ at the one meeting. The Kiev Oblast 
Executive Committee adopted 5,170 resolutions and more than 1,000 
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orders in 18 months, while the Yaroslavl Oblast Agricultural Office 


sent out 10,000 orders and telegrams in one year—an average of 33 
a day! The latter department solved the problem of originality in 
composition by simply recopying verbatim orders which had been sent 
out in the previous year, and with as little effect on the raion and 
collective farm organizations of the oblast.5° However, two or three 
years later the same sort of complaints were being made. Thus the 
Kharkov oblispolkom’s minutes for 1955 (25 sessions) amounted to 
6,000 pages. At one session 60 questions were ‘examined’. Oblast 
Executive Committees were criticized for repeating word-for-word 
decisions sent out to them by the Republic Council of Ministers even 
though the same decisions had already been sent direct to the raions.>! 

Fourthly, and this may sound surprising in view of the above, 
Soviet local government continues to rely very largely on amateurs. 
The whole system of Soviet local government could not work were it 
not for the enthusiastic and active assistance which millions of Soviet 
citizens give to the 14 million members of local Soviets. There are 
about four million people in the Moscow Oblast (exclusive of those 
controlled by the Moscow City Soviet) but only a little over a thousand 
persons working in the raion administrative apparatus, although the 
oblast has 54 raions.** There are only 17 persons in the key Organi- 
zational-Instructional Department, which means that each instructor 
handles three or four raions. In comparison there are about 30,000 
members of local Soviets and a larger number of activists who serve 
on the Standing Commissions of the various Soviets. This reliance on 
the amateur in local government administration is so ingrained that 
even now very little effort is made to provide prior training for local 
government officials. Although university law courses touch on local 
government*? only one university (Lvov), to my knowledge, gives 
special courses on local government and even then the teachers in the 
Law Faculty complain that their graduates are usually directed to work 
in the Courts or in the Procurator’s Office, rather than in local govern- 
ment.** 

CHANGE IN SOVIET LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

If so much of the old pre-war structure of local government con- 
tinues, what precisely has changed in recent years? I would suggest that 
at least four important changes are in process at the moment: increased 
popular participation in local government; greater insistence on 
socialist legality; reduction of the size of the administrative apparatus; 
and enlargement of the scope of local government activities, especially 
in the fields of industrial control and social services. 

Increased popular participation is evident in many aspects of Soviet 
local government work. The material published in the Soviet press 
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reveals this. Whereas the material published in the early post-war years 
(up to about 1952) concentrated mainly on explaining the role of 
local Soviets, the powers of Standing Commissions, the relationships 
between Executive Committees and Soviets, the conduct of Soviet 
meetings, etc., the material published since 1952, both at the editorial 
level and in contributions by the public and by experts, has been 
increasingly critical of the shortcomings of local government. It is 
reflected in the increased interest on the part of citizens in the local 
elections and in the activities of local government. Whereas five or six 
years ago it was sometimes difficult for agitators even in the larger 
cities to fill their meetings, the main problem now in some areas at 
least is to find halls sufficiently large to hold the attendance.*> It is 
evident in the increased attention being given by local Soviets to the 
regular reporting back of deputies to their electors. Thus in the Moscow 
Oblast deputies of village and raion Soviets report back twice a year 
and also after each session of the Soviet (i.e. monthly in the case of 
village Soviets, every second month in the case of raion Soviets). 
In addition deputies of town and oblast Soviets receive electors one to 
three times each month. The recent new regulations for rural Soviets 
in the Ukraine make it obligatory for deputies of village Soviets to 
report back after each session of the Soviet (i.e. every second month).*” 

More than any other fact, the increasing activity of Standing 
Committees is an indication of the growing popular participation in 
Soviet local government. Standing Commissions first appeared in 1940, 
but in the post-war Soviets they have steadily increased their role 
so that by 1955 over 70 per cent of all deputies in local Soviets were 
serving on the Standing Commissions. In the Moscow Oblast (1955) 
in the village Soviets alone there were 2986 Standing Commissions, 
including 806 Budget Commissions, 750 Agricultural Commissions, 
779 Cultural Enlightenment Commissions, 360 Road Construction 
Commissions, 149 Trade Commissions, and 44 Public Education 
Commissions.** At present there are 14 Standing Commissions of the 
Moscow Oblast Soviet and about 220 deputies and 250 activists serve on 
these Commissions.*? The Standing Commissions do not act adminis- 
tratively, they may not issue orders or take obligatory decisions, 
but they serve an invaluable purpose as training schools for Soviet 
citizens through investigating questions and preparing reports and 
recommendations for the Soviet, its Executive Committee and Depart- 
ments. 

The concept of socialist legality which is now regarded by Soviet 
writers as a basic principle in the operation of the government system, 
was until recently more honoured in the breach than in the observance. 
In the days of collectivization drive and even more during the war 
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years and the years of frantic reconstruction that followed, the stress 
in local government organization was on achievement rather than on 
the process of achievement. In these years the man who gained recog- 
nition was the man who produced results, the ideal raikom secre 

or raiispolkom chairman was the hustler, the Borzov and the Medved- 
yev, rather than the Martynov. Although arbitrariness and uncertainty 
in the process has far from disappeared the determined drive for 
socialist legality since the XIX Party Congress has produced consider- 
able results. It is still possible to find local Soviets which do not hold 
the required number of meetings, whose Executives act irresponsibly 
and whose deputies do not report back to their electors at regular 
intervals. But for the last year the overwhelming majority of local 
Soviets have carried out these obligations at least with formal correct- 
ness. Thus in the second half of 1956 87.6 per cent of all local Soviets 
in the RSFSR met at their fixed times, 92.9 per cent of Executive 
Committees gave regular account of their work to their Soviets, 
and 78.7 per cent of the deputies reported back to their electorate.®! 

The present drive for socialist legality in the function of local 
government is also reflected in the increasing activity of local divisions 
of the Procurator’s office in protesting against illegal acts on the part 
of local government and economic agencies. Thus in 1954 the Pro- 
curator’s agencies in Sverdlovsk oblast protested against 200 illegal 
resolutions by city and raion ispolkoms and more than 100 by rural 
Soviets. These illegal actions related to illegal imposition pe fines, 
disregard of citizen’s rights, interference in the economic activities 
of enterprises not under their jurisdiction, etc.6* The Senior Assistant 
Procurator for the Minsk oblast in Belorussia wrote a strongly critical 
letter to Sovetskaya Belorussia (sth February 1957) in which he attacked 
the Minsk Oblast Soviet for having made certain changes in the Kol- 
khoz Statute contrary to the decisions of the Central Committee of the 
CPSU and the USSR Council of Ministers of 6th March 1956 concern- 
ing the revision of the Kolkhoz statutes. These illegal changes were 
blamed for the fact that in 1956 alone the Procurator’s Office for the 
oblast had to protest against 664 decisions by managements of collective 
farms imposing unlawful penalties on farmers. 

The campaign for socialist legality in the work of local government 
organs has also been taken up by the Soviets themselves. City and 
oblast Soviets have discussed the problem in their sessions and organized 
their deputies and activists to carry out mass explanatory work in the 
raions.°> Members of the local Soviets are becoming increasingly 


alert to detect and protest against any illegal actions on the part of 


their Executive or any interference with their rights of electing their 
Executive by a higher Soviet Executive Committee. During 1955 
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the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the RSFSR adopted a decree 
‘Concerning instances of violation of socialist legality in the work of 
local Soviet Executive Committees in the Russian Republic’, which 
directed local Soviets and Executives to a closer effort at acting within 
the limits of Soviet law, and on the basis of which specific oblast 
Executive Committees have been directed to eliminate shortcomings 
of local government organs within their territory.® 

Yet another indication of the strengthening of the demand for 
socialist legality on the part of local government organs is the frequent 
demand for legal clarification of local Soviet powers. Between 1952 
and 1957 demands were frequently voiced for a redrafting of the 
Regulations on Village Soviets, the Regulations on Financial Powers 
of Local Soviets and for proper legal definition in the RSFSR and the 
Ukraine of the status and powers of the Standing Commissions of 
Local Soviets. The same sort of question has been brought up more 
recently by various lawyers seeking a clarification and an exact legal 
statement of the relationship between the local government organi- 
zations and the Regional Economic Councils, and between the Sov- 
narkhozy and the USSR Gosplan. For example, it has been pointed out 
that the new law provides for Sovnarkhoz chairmen to make reports 
to the Councils of Ministers of the Autonomous Republics and to the 
Krai and Oblast Soviets but that nothing is said in the law about the 
legality of the decisions contained in these reports.°’ Are the Sovnar- 
khozy responsible to local government organs or merely to the Councils 
of Ministers of the Union Republics and to the USSR government? 
Should decisions of oblispolkom departments be obligatory as far as 
the Sovnarkhozy are concerned? Who takes responsibility for deciding 
economic questions when they cover seyeral Economic Regions? 
These and other questions have not yet been clearly defined in the 
written law. 

The reduction in the numbers serving in the local governmental 
apparatus has developed since 1954 as a response to the demand of 
the central government. Khrushchov reported to the XX Congress 
a reduction in the size of the Soviet administrative and managerial 
apparatus of practically 750,000 persons. The bulk of this reduction, 
no doubt, was at the central and Republican levels, but the structure 
of local government, right down to the raion level, was clearly affected. 
Throughout the Moscow Oblast the administrative structure was 
reduced by 5 per cent in 1955 and by a further 10 per cent in 1956,® 
and this figure may be taken as fairly typical of the extent of reduction 
in local government administrative structure throughout the country. 
This reduction has been brought about mainly by the streamlining of 
the existing apparatus, eliminating obvious overlapping in departments 
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and in some cases by the abolition of unnecessary divisions in 
the local government structure (as by the merging of adjoining 
raions). Duplication of departments frequently existed at places where 
two levels of local government organization happened to be situated, 
as for example in towns which had a town Soviet (responsible to the 
oblispolkom) and were at the same time the centre of a rural raion 
administration; or where a raion and an oblast administration were 
centred in the same town. Thus one rural raion centre, subjected to 
exposure by articles in Pravda on 2nd and 3rd September 1955, had 
1265 persons in the apparatus of the raion and the town governments. 
Following Izvestia criticisms on this matter one raiispolkom reported 
that it had consolidated several raion departments with those of the 
town and as a result the raion apparatus had been reduced from 
1067 to 918 persons. 

During 1956 several areas in the RSFSR, including the entire 
Altai Krai and the Penza Oblast reduced their administrative personnel 
by means of the amalgamation of departments. In the Penza Oblast, 
for example, raion departments and inspectorates were reduced on 
average from 15 to 7 and asa result administrative personnel throughout 
the oblast was cut by 33 persons and a saving of 240,000 rubles a year 
made.” In June 1956, three rural raions were abolished in the Kursk 
Oblast as a result of which the administrative structure of the Oblast 
was reduced by 85 persons and a saving of 700,000 rubles a year made.”! 
Personnel released by such measures were usually transferred to work 
in the collective farms, MTS, or village Soviets. No doubt there is 
still some room for further reductions in the structure of the local 
government administration, although there is no indication that 
extreme demands for the abolition of city raions’ (on the grounds that 
their work could be done more effectively by the city Soviets) and 
the rural raions’? (on the grounds that they had become largely 
redundant since the transference of many of their responsibilities 
to the MTS in 1953) are likely to be taken up. 

The final change that has occurred in Soviet local government 
over recent years is the enlargement of its scope. The most significant 
increase in local government powers has been in relation to industrial 
supervision. The early phases in the current industrial decentralization 
programme did not have any major impact on the industrial powers 
of local Soviets. During 1954-55 over 11,000 industrial establishments 
were transferred from All-Union to Republican control. The only 
change to local government powers at this time was the granting to 
local Soviets in 1955 of the right to amalgamate or separate local 
industrial establishments. In a few of the larger cities, Leningrad and 
Tashkent for example, several constructional agencies were transferred 
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from Ministries and consolidated into Construction Trusts under 
the control of the City Soviet.” The second phase in this programme 
(May 1956—May 1957), which saw the transfer of a further large 
group of enterprises to the control of the Republics, this time accom- 
panied by a major reconstruction of the industrial Ministries, did not 
greatly increase the industrial powers of local Soviets. 

The third phase in the industrial decentralization programme, the 
dissolution of most of the industrial Ministries and the establishment 


of the Sovnarkhozy, has certainly extended the industrial competency 
of local governments, especially at the oblast level. Khrushchov in 
his 30th March theses asserted that the new administration of industry 


. . . will establish greater rights to the Soviets, party, economic and trade union 
organizations of the Republics, krais and oblasts, it will raise their responsibility 
for direction of economic development and involve still further the drawing in 
to the direction of economic construction of the broad masses of the workers.” 


In his report to the USSR Supreme Soviet on 7th May 1957, Khrush- 
chov re-iterated this, as did many of the contributors to the discussion 
in the Soviet press and in the Supreme Soviet.” 

Most of the industrial establishments released by the dissolution 
of the industrial Ministries were handed over to the control of the 
Sovnarkhozy. In Russia the Sovnarkhozy control 75 per cent of all 
industry, while in Moldavia they control 73 per cent.”” But a consider- 
able number of industrial establishments of local significance were trans- 
ferred to the control of local Soviets. It has been estimated that in 
the RSFSR 3400 enterprises employing 400,000 workers have passed 
under the control of local Soviets because of this re-organization. 
This will raise the amount of industrial production under local control 
from 88 milliard rubles to 120 milliard rubles in 1957.” In the Leningrad 
Economic Region (which combines Leningrad city and Leningrad, 
Novgorod and Pskov oblasts) 600 industrial establishments were 
transferred to the Sovnarkhoz, 200 to the control of local Soviets.” 
Moscow City Soviet before the re-organization controlled 716 in- 
dustrial enterprises with a production worth 14 milliard rubles; after 
the re-organization it controlled goo enterprises with a production 
worth 18 milliard rubles.®° In the Moscow Oblast.Economic Region, 
of 267 industrial enterprises (presumably of local importance only) 
which were transferred from the Ministries, only 15 passed under the 
control of the Sovnarkhoz, all the others passed under the control 
of the oblispolkom. Of 400 co-operative enterprises, only 40 passed 
under the supervision of the Sovnarkhoz.*! In the Ukraine, 2753 
enterprises with an annual output of 140 milliard rubles were transferred 
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to the 11 newly established Sovnarkhozy while 767 enterprises were 
transferred to the control of the local Soviets.8? In Belorussia, local 
Soviets received over 500 additional enterprises.*? 

Besides additional industries directly subordinate to their control, 
oblast Soviets, at least in the RSFSR where the pattern of economic 
regions closely parallels that of the oblast-krai-ASSR administrative 
divisions,®* aad seem to have extended their powers over all industry 
within their territory. This was anticipated by Khrushchov in his 
a? to the Supreme Soviet of the USSR on 7th May, when he stated 

t 


At the same time it would seem that the Executive Committees of the krai and 
oblast Soviets must not stand aside from the work of the Sovnarkhozy. They are 
obliged to take care of the establishment of necessary links between local enter- 
prises and enterprises of Union-Republican industry subordinate to the Sov- 
narkhozy and themselves to take part in the direction of the economic development 
on the territory of the krai or oblast, actively influencing it in the direction of 
fulfilling the national economic plan.* 


Organizational links between the Sovnarkhoz and the oblispolkom 
exist through the fact that plans and reports from each Sovnarkhoz 
session are made available to the oblispolkom. Fusthermore, the 
chairman of the oblispolkom is commonlya member of the Sovnarkhoz. 
In the Moscow Oblast not merely the chairman of the oblispolkom 


but about 15 deputies of the oblast Soviet are also members of the 
Sovnarkhoz.®© Under the new structure of industrial control some 
construction commissions are responsible to the Sovnarkhoz, others to 
the oblispolkom, but many construction projects involve the co-opera- 
tion of both organizations. Many questions of cultural and economic 
development (town construction, anne road construction, trans- 
port, etc.) which in the past were often hindered by departmental 
interests are now solved quickly and effectively through the combined 
power and means of the sovnarkhozy and local Soviets.8” As one 
oblispolkom chairman put it, “The creation of the Sovnarkhozy gives 
to the local Soviets the possibility of maintaining normal relations with 
all industrial establishments situated in their territory’.®® Whereas 
previously local Soviets had to deal with 40 or more different Ministries 
now they have to deal with one local authority, the Sovnarkhoz. It also 
appears that some, if not all, of the problems of technical supplies 
to industry are being solved more smoothly and easily by the new 
industrial structure.®° 

The increased industrial power of local Soviets is closely linked 
with other recent extensions in their powers, especially with their 
newly enlarged responsibility for public housing in their areas and with 
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the present drive for housing construction that is going on in the larger 
cities throughout the USSR. And local Soviets are doing more and 
more to meet the cultural and material needs of the Soviet people. 

Perhaps also connected with the new industrial powers of local 
Soviets are the proposals (already law in some Republics) to give local 
Soviets the power to expel from their territory any persons capable 
of work who refuse to work.°! These proposals, which would seem to 

ant quasi-judicial powers to the local Soviets, have been criticized 
> some lawyers in the USSR but they seem to have the approval of 
most local Soviets.%? 

The most significant development of the police powers of local 
Soviets was the merging in March 1957 of the administration of the 
Ministry of Internal Affairs and the regional and territorial militia 
and the placing of these departments under the control of the Executive 
Committees of the Krai and Oblast Soviets, as well as under the super- 
vision of the central Ministry.°* The reform not merely strengthened 
the powers of local Soviets but allowed for a considerable reduction 
of staff in the police departments throughout the USSR. 

Recent increases in the financial powers of local Soviets have 
already been described. However it is likely that the recent increase in 
industrial responsibilities of local Soviets will soon be followed by 
further increases in their financial powers. It has already been suggested 
by the head of the Leningrad City Soviet Finance Department that 
local Soviets should be given the right to define and to change the 
rate of the turnover tax on local and co-operative industry, and that 
25 per cent of the profits of Sovnarkhoz industry should go to the 
budgets of local Soviets for purposes of housing construction and 
cultural services. This, it is argued, would give local Soviets a direct 
interest in the economic efficiency of all industry within their territory. 


THE DYNAMIC OF CHANGE IN SOVIET LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


In conclusion, I should like to raise the question of why these 
changes are occurring in Soviet local government at the present time. 

How far are they connected with the death of Stalin? It cannot 
be argued that the changes began in March 1953, since they were 
already discernible during 1952 and even earlier. The most that can 
be said is that Stalin’s death intensified the process since it allowed for 
a much more thorough-going campaign for socialist legality, collective 
leadership and extended democracy in local government. The criticism 
of individual leadership at the level of local Soviets and local party 
organs developed very sharply in the years after 1953, especially at 
the hands of writers such as Ehrenburg, Nikolayeva, Ovechkin, and 
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others. That the Central Committee campaign for industrial decentrali- 
zation and broader powers for local government, which developed 
after 1954, was met with some opposition within the ranks of the 
Communist Party itself is clear not only from the admissions of the 
Central Committee in July 1957 but also from the contributions to , 
the public debate on the 30th March theses and to other reports in the 
Soviet press. 

Various other theses might be advanced” to explain recent changes 
in Soviet local government. However, it seems to me that the basic 
factor producing these changes—changes which have been supervised 
and controlled throughout by the party leadership—is the dynamic 
of economic development. By 1950 the Soviet economy had largely 
made good the war losses and the volume of industrial production was 
well above the level of 1940. Each year since 1950 has seen significant 
gains in the industrial strength and maturity of the Soviet economic 
system and this economic maturity produced at once the necessity 
for and the confidence required to make significant changes in the 
Soviet political and administrative structure. The connection between 
changes in material economic conditions and modifications in the 
administrative structure is very clear. Thus the consolidation of the 
collective farms in 1950, a consolidation produced primarily by econo- 
mic considerations, was followed a few years later ™ the consolidation 


of the village Soviets, the essence of which was a restoration (although 


incomplete) of a harmony between the basic economic unit in the 
countryside and the lowest level governmental unit, the village Soviet. 
Similarly, the redistribution of responsibility between the rural raion 
and the MTS (1953-55) was simply an administrative recognition of 
the economic facts of kolkhoz life, namely that the MTS, because of its 
economic relationship and proximity to the kolkhoz, was in a much 
better position to direct kolkhoz production than the Agricultural 
Department of the Raiispolkom. Again, the determination of the 
Soviet government (since 1954) to reduce the size of its governmental 
apparatus at all levels is also at basis a response to the growing shortage 
of skilled labour in both agricultural and industrial production, a 
shortage that is primarily due to the losses sustained by the USSR 
during the recent war.” 

The establishment of the Economic Regional Councils was primarily 
designed to bring the. organization of administration of industry 
closer to the industrial enterprises and plants, and to promote indus- 
trial efficiency. As has already been noted, the establishment of the 
Regional Economic Councils was accompanied by a significant ex- 
pansion of the industrial competency of local Soviets. It is also very 
clear that the main pressure for modification of the top-level pattern 
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of Soviet local administration is provided by the Sovnarkhozy. The 
pressure is already on for bringing the political administrative structure 
into line with the economic administrative structure. On the v 
eve of the establishment of the Economic Regions, on 23rd April 1957, 
the Presidium of the RSFSR abolished Arzamass Oblast,9* which had 
been established as recently as January 1954, but which was found to 
be too weak industrially to provide the basis for a separate Sovnarkhoz. 
It was merged into the Sed 28 Oblast from which it had been separated 
in 1954.°9 It seems not unlikely that Velikiye-Luki Oblast might 
follow suit and be merged with Kalinin Oblast since it is covered by 
Kalinin Sovnarkhoz, and that Pskov and Novgorod Oblasts, covered 
by Leningrad Sovnarkhoz, might not long survive as separate oblasts. 
Similar pressure is bound to occur in the Ukraine where 26 oblasts 
are covered by 11 Economic Regions; in Kazakhstan, where 16 oblasts 
are covered by 9 Economic Regions; and in Uzbekistan where 
9 oblasts and 1 ASSR are covered by only 4 Economic Regions. 
Finally, the economic maturing of Soviet industry since about 
1950 has made it possible for the first time in the history of the USSR 
for the Soviet government to place emphasis on the production 
of consumer goods. Although the priority of investment into capital 
oods industry over investment into consumer goods industry is still 
held as an immutable part of Marxian economics, the gap between 
these two broad types of investment is narrowing. This increased 
emphasis on consumer goods industry is the economic basis for the 
extension of the number of economic establishments controlled by 
local Soviets, for a high proportion of consumer goods industries 
are classified as local industry whereas most capital goods industry 
cannot be classified as local industry. Consequently as the curve 
of consumer goods goes up in future years so the present distribution 
of industry between Sovnarkhozy and local Soviets will tend to 
alter in favour of local Soviets, though it is unlikely that they will 
control a greater amount of industry than the Sovnarkhozy in the 
conceivable future. As has already been stated, the increased control 
by local Soviets over local industry, especially over construction 
agencies, means that for the first time since industrialization the local 
Soviets have effective control over housing and social welfare con- 
struction programmes. This extension of local Soviet activities in 
particular has been responsible for the increased interest of Soviet 
citizens in the process of local government. This public demand for 
more results in terms of houses, hospitals, schools, transport, water 
supply and sewerage, consumer goods, etc., has itself become a potent 
factor in the present trend towards enlarged powers and more local 
initiative in Beal government, towards more democracy and less 
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centralism. In Marxist terms the superstructure of local government 
is being modified by changes in the economic basis of society, and the 
changing superstructure of government apparatus and public opinion 
is reacting on the economic basis itself. 


L. G. CHURCHWARD 
University of Melbourne 
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TABLE A 
Percentage of Women deputies returned to Local Soviets 
(Based on the electoral returns as given in Izvestia after each election) 


1947—48 1950 1955 
34.8 35-7 36.4 
39.38 40.92 41.9 
29.87 31.7 32.65 
32.46 33.04 32.71 
32.96 33-31 39.8 
23.88 29.12 32.67 
31.24 37-17 39.18 
32.54 38.17 43-33 
30.00 36.37 36.7 
35-15 36.77 35-7 
33-77 34.90 33.26 
34.38 35.81 36.2 
33.17 32.53 32.4 
33-81 33-35 32.47 
33-4 34.70 34.0 
33.49 35-51 35-43 

* The Karelo-Finnish SSR v was ramps in the RSFSR in 1956. 
** Figures not given. 
35 TABLE B 
Percentage of Communist* deputies returned to Local Soviets 
(Based on the electoral returns as given in Izvestia after each election) 


1947—48 1950 1955 
46.8 47-5 48.9 
45.68 44.24 42.83 
26.29 30.7 40.79 
31.81 33.96 40.70 
13.41 25.72 35.6 
11.06 16.21 | 29.39 
18.29 31.14 39.90 
23.70 30.32 34.14 
40.09 49.34 48.9 
$0.30 57-90 54.1 
$2.57 $4.56 57-13 
48.32 49.27 48.9 
47.23 48.24 $3.5 
$2.33 48.08 $2.10 
44.2 46.68 $3.0 
. 46.81 45.33 46.57 
* This concept itichades fall Pasty onlin and candidate members. 
** The Karelo-Finnish Republic was incorporated in the RSFSR in 1956. 


36 Tzvestia 8th and 15th March 1957. 

37 cf. T. H. Rigby, ‘Social orientation of recruitment and distribution of CPSU membership— 
recent trends’. American Slavonic and East European Review October 1957. Of course, with the 
continued upward movement of the general educational level of Soviet citizens an increasing 
percentage of industrial workers and collective farmers have at least a middle school education. 

38 Kommunist (Armenia) 24th February 1957. This would perhaps include some with uncom- 
= middle school education. It would certainly include many industrial workers and collective 

rmers and the figure should not be equated with the intelligentsia, a concept which refers more 
to the occupation of certain non-manual workers than to their educational qualifications. cf. 
Molotov’s report to the XVIII Party Congress in March 1939. 

An article by N. Kiselev, Partiinaya Zhizn no. 17 September 1955, reporting on the Rostov 
Oblast organization was able to state that 97 per cent of first secretaries of —— and raiis- 
polkom chairmen had higher education, and 58 secretaries had received s gricultural 
education, whereas three years previous there was not one first secretary of a por vom had 
received specialist agricultural education. 

3° Ya. Storozhev, Partiinaya Zhizn no. 9 May 1955 pp. 10—20. 
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31.74 
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40.55 
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43.01 

E 33-70 
48.1 
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40 This estimate is based on figures quoted in the Soviet press in which the persons employed in 
the raion ‘apparatus’ are often given as slightly above or below a thousand (1953-56). Such a figure 
would include not only top executives and administrators but also clerical staff, book-keepers, etc., 
but not other professionals employed by the raion government (school teachers, doctors, etc.) 

41 Partiinaya Zhizn no. 9 May 1955 pp. 10—20. See also the report by N. S. Khrushchov to the 
XX Party Congress (Pravda 15th February 1956 p. 10). 

42 P. Bakhtin ‘Shouldn’t some Oblasts be merged?’ Izvestia sth April 1957 p. 3, and N. Potekhin 
Sovetskaya Rossia 20th April 1957 p. 2. 

43 Pravda 2nd June 1957 reported the summoning of such a meeting although the proceedings 
of the meeting were not reported in the Soviet press. 

44 For example, the regulations provide for the use of local funds to cover expenditure on 
equipping and maintaining workshops and forges for the repair of farm implements and to cover 
‘expenditure for local communication by horse’, formulations which ignore the subsequent 
development of the MTS and motor transport. See A. Dubrovsky, ‘Improve the organization 
of finance work’, Izvestia 14th September 1955. 


45 The percentage of revenues deducted varies from Republic to Republic and from one 
local government to another within the same Republic. Thus in the 1957 RSFSR budget 
(adopted March 1957) Moscow City retained 100 per cent of the income tax on collective farms, 
Moscow Oblast 25 per cent, Kostroma Oblast 35 per cent. Moscow City retained 5 per cent of 
the individual income tax collected, Moscow Oblast 10 per cent, and Kostroma Oblast 40 per 
cent. Moscow City retained 100 per cent of the agricultural tax, Moscow Oblast s50 per cent, 
Kostroma Oblast 80 per cent. Moscow City retained 8 per cent of the tax on bachelors and small 
families, Moscow Oblast 20 per cent, Kostroma Oblast 60 per cent. Moscow City retained 
4.5 per cent of the turnover tax, Moscow Oblast 4.8 per cent, Kostroma Oblast 15.5 per cent 
(Sovetskaya Rossia 15th March 1957). 

4° Under the new RSFSR regulations on Village Soviets (August 1957) Village Soviets are to 
pass their own budgets and to control supplementary expenditure (Izvestia 29th September 19$7). 

47], Provorov, Chairman of the Uglich Raiispolkom Izvestia 26th January 1957. 

48 Finansy SSSR no. 3 1957, pp. 45—47. 

49 Such cases are frequently quoted in the Soviet press. Two typical examples are, ‘School 
Buildings: delivered unfinished’, a letter to the editor by A. Koslov, Pravda 28th June 1955; and 
‘Questions which should be decided on the Spot’, by A. Kushnarova, Izvestia 7th March 19$7, p.2. 

5° [zvestia editorial 18th January 1953. 

51 Tzvestia 13th March 1956 p.2, ‘Sources of a paper torrent.” 

52 Interview by the author with Mr. A. A. Vayuzlin, Chief of the Organizational-Instructional 
Department, Moscow Oblast, 28th August 1957. These figures obviously only include the 
executive-administrative positions and would not include all clerks and book-keepers. 

53 Russell P. Hammer, ‘Legal Education in the USSR’, Soviet Studies vol. TX no. 1 July 1957 
pp. 20—27. 

5* See the article by Professor P. Nedbailo, Dean of the Law Faculty of Ivan Franco State 
University, Lvov (Izvestia 19th February 1953 p. 2). 

55 Interview by the author with Mr. Astafyev, a member of the Executive Committee of the 
Bauman Raion Soviet, Moscow City 28th August 1957. 

5© Interview with A. A. Vayuzlin 28th August 1957. 

57,V. Nizhnik, Sovety deputatov trudyashchikhsya no. 1 July 1957 pp. 47—s0. 

38 Yu. V. Todorsky, Postoyanniye komissii mestnykh Sovetov deputatov trudyashchikhsya, Moscow 
1955 Pp. 42. 

°° Interview with A. A. Vayuzlin 28th August 1957. 

69 Quite an extensive literature has developed on this subject since 1952. Omitting articles in the 
newspapers and in periodicals and referring only to a few of the books and booklets, I would 
mention the following: 

A. Medvedyev and F. Khlystov, Kulturno-prosvetitelnaya rabota selskikh Sovetov, 1953. 

A. V. Luzhin, Postoyanniye komissii mestnykh Sovetov deputatov trudyashchikhsya, 1953. 

A. K. Aleksandrev, Postoyannaya zhilishchno-kommunlanaya komissia gorodskovo Soveta deputatov 
trudyashchikhsya, 1955. 

Yu. V. Todorsky Postoyanniye komissii mestnykh Sovetov deputatov trudyashchikhsya, 1956. 

51 Sovetskaya Rossia 19th February 1957. In Belorussia, 72.9 per cent of local Soviets held regular 
sessions in 19$5 (Partiinaya Zhizn 18th September 1956 pp.9 —16), 96.6 per cent of all deputies 
in local Soviets in Uzbekistan reported back in 1956; 89.8 per cent of all deputies in local Soviets 
in the Ukraine; and 83.2 per cent of those in Georgia (Kommunist February 1957 pp. 117). 

62 See the article by N. Klenov, Sverdlovsk Oblast Public Prosecutor, Izvestia 19th January 19$$§ 


p. 2. 
63 See the report from Kazan, Izvestia 27th November 1953 p. 2. 
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% cf. ‘Gross violations of Soviet democracy’, a letter by two deputies of Barguzin Raion 
Soviet, Buryat-Mongolian ASSR, Izvestia 27th March 1954; and ‘An Executive Committee that 
violates principles of democracy’ by Staff Correspondent A. Bagdasaryan, Izvestia 1oth June 
1952 p. 3. 

6 Ronten Rossia 12th January 1957, editorial, ‘Strictly observe socialist ity’. 

6 See for example: S. Areshchenko, ‘Concerning the rights and duties of village Soviets’, 
Izvestia 17th June 1953 p. 2; Z. Zhuikov, "Concerning certain rights of rural Soviets’, Izvestia 
Ist June 1955 p. 2; S. Ivanov, ‘Ripe Questions’, Izvestia 16th March 1957 p. 2; and A. Kanayev, 
“The tie with the masses is the main condition for successful work of the Soviets’, Izvestia 22nd 
May 1957 p. 3. 

v. F. Ah A. V. Luzhin, and A. N. Yodkovsky, ‘K voprossu o pravovom polozhenii 
selskovo Soveta deputatov trudyashchikhsya’, Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo i Pravo 1953 no. 8 pp. 283—44, 
and the discussion on this article in the following issues of the same journal; 1954 no. 3 pp. 12I— 
124; 1954 no. § pp. 102—107; 1954 no. 8 pp. $0—55; 1955 no. 3 pp. II9—120; 1956 no. 8 

. 12§—127. 

a Dundukov, ‘Nekotory voprosy byudzhetnovo planirovania v novykh isloviyakh’, Finansy 
SSSR no. 8 August 1957 pp. 3—II. 
67 See S. Bratus and V. Laptev, ‘Concerning organizational-legal questions of the direction of 
ndustry’, Izvestia 7th May 1957 p. 3; V. F. Kotok, A. V. Luzhin, and M. I. Tiskotin, ‘Organi- 
zational-legal questions of the further improvement of the administration of industry and con- 
struction’, Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo i Pravo no. 7 1957 pp. 12—18. 
68 Interview with A. A. Vayuzlin, 28th August 1957. 
69 [zvestia 9th December 1956. 
70 Tzvestia 25th November 1956 p. 2. Cf. Izvestia 28th October 1956 and Izvestia sth October 
19$7 p. 2. 
nm Roasts 19th June 1956 p. 2. The same process of consolidation has gone on within the cities. 
Between Ist January 1954 and 3rd March 1957 the total number of city raions in the RSFSR was 
reduced from 320 to 268 (Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo i Pravo no. 9 1957 p. 63). 
72 cf. ‘Are Raions necessary to our city’? by Professor A. Oglovlin and I Shavrin, Smolensk 
(Izvestia 17th June 1955). Yu. A. Tikhomirov, in Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo i Pravo no. 9 1957 
pp. 61—68, argues that city raions are not warranted in cities with less than 200,000 population, 
although the law permits them to be established in the Russian Republic in cities with more than 
100,000 inhabitants. 
73 V. Ovechkin, Trudnaya Vesna 1957 p. 320. A jotting in Martynov’s notebook: 
‘The only necessary amalgamation (and the only painless one not causing upsets inside the 
collective farms) would be for the fusing of the raions and the MTS. We would then have done 
something practical towards the paring down of our administrative apparatus. The inflated 
staffs of the raion departments would at least spread their activities into a greater number of 
kolkhozy’. 
™ Finansy SSSR no. § 1957 pp. 44—49. 
75 Tzvestia 30th March 1957. 
76 Tzvestia 8th May 1957 p. 3. 
77 Tzvestia 9th May and 1oth May 1957. Speeches in the Supreme Soviet of the USSR by 
G. Ya. Rud (Moldavia) and M. A. Yasnov (RSFSR). 
78 M. A. Yasnov, report to the RSFSR Supreme Soviet, Izvestia 29th May 1957. 
79 V. Maslakov, Finansy SSSR no. 5 1957 pp. 44—49. 
' 80H. I. Bobrovnikov, in the debate in the RSFSR Supreme Soviet, Sovetskaya Rossia 29th 
May, 1957. 

- nae with A. A. Vayuzulin 28th August 1957. 

82 Izvestia 31st May 1957. 
. 83 [zvestia editorial, ‘Local Soviets under contemporary conditions’, 18th June 1957. 

84 The only exceptions being the inclusion of three oblasts, Leningrad, Novgorod and Pskov 
into one Economic Region; and the inclusion of both Kalinin and Velikiye Luki oblasts into the 
Kalinin Economic Region, and the establishment of a special Economic Region for Moscow 
City as well as Moscow Oblast. 

85 Tzvestia 8th May 1957 p. 3. 

86 Interview with A. A. Vayuzulin 28th August 1957. 

87 [zvestia editorial 18th June 1957. See also Izvestia 6th September 1957 p. 2. 

88 A. Bazov, Chairman of Rostov Oblispolkom, ‘Increased powers of Local Soviets’. Izvestia 
‘12th July 1957 p. 3. Cf. the article ‘In new circumstances’ by G. Voglin, Chief Engineer of the 
Department of Capital Construction of City Ispolkom, Sverdlovsk, Izvestia 3rd September 1957 
p. 2; and the article “Without departmental barriers’, Izvestia toth September 1957 p. 2. 

89 ‘The Sovnarkhoz takes care of the rhythmical work of the enterprise’, Izvestia 6th September 
1957 2. 
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9 For local Soviets in Belgorod Oblast during 1956 constructed 1700 kolkhoz 
houses, 45 clubs, 33 schools, 6 libraries, 73 creches and children’s playgrounds, 25 maternity 
homes, 16 medical centres, 17 communal bathhouses, 117 sports grounds, and r aired 2218 
kilometres of road and linked 110 populated points with radio installations. 
no. 2 (February) 1957. 

91 See e.g. Soviet Studies vol. IX no. 2 October 1957 pp. 214—222. 

92 This opinion is based on discussions with local government officials in Moscow City and 
Oblast as well as on the available press material. 

93 Soviet News (Press Department, Soviet Embassy, London) 8th March 1957 p. 183. 

% V. Maslakov, Finansy SSSR no. § 1957 pp. 44—49. 

95 — 4th July 1957 printed the full text of the Central Committee statement issued by the 
une plenum. 

J % For example, that of Professor John N. Hazard, The Soviet System of Government, 1957, which 
seeks to explain recent changes in the Soviet state structure in terms of the demand of the intel- 
lectuals for an enlargement of the power-holding group. 

57 cf. Soviet Studies vol. VIII no. 3 January 1957 pp. 266—270. 

oh Ma waned was ratified by the Supreme Soviet of the RSESR 29th May 1957. (Izvestia 
30th May 1957, 

% The impossibility of establishing Sovnarkhozy in such weak oblasts as Arzamass, Veliki 
Luki and elsewhere was pointed out by an economist, F. Gaposhkin, in the discussion on 
draft theses on industrial reconstruction, Izvestia 20th April 1957 Pp. 3. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Matthew Spinka, The Church in Soviet Russia, New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1956. 179 pp. 


Tue study of the position of a Christian Church within a Soviet 
State is an important matter. That there should be a debate on the matter 
is a welcome fact. But, as so often in questions concerning Russia, 
it is exceedingly difficult to conduct the debate in moderate and aca- 
demic terms. 

All discussion about developments in the Soviet Union suffers 
from lack of knowledge. Even the best informed have far less informa- 
tion than is available to anyone considering a Western country. This 
makes it more difficult to find a solution which carries agreement. 
It is like trying to fill in a picture which is partly painted. The imagina- 
tion of the person filling in has much more scope when there is 
nothing but the bare outline, and the work of different people will 
vary markedly from each other in such circumstances. 

Thus in trying to recount the history of the Russian Orthodox 
Church since the Revolution too much of the picture is left blank 
for the writer to fill in. Consequently the a priori attitude of the writer 
has more influence than it should have in the interpretation of the 
facts, for example, the documents issued by the Patriarch Tikhon and 
his successor Sergei. The interpretation of the facts varies according 
to the presuppositions of their examiner. 

Dr. Matthew Spinka is Waldo Professor’ of Church History at the 
Hartford Theological Seminary in Connecticut. He has written 
several books concerned with the relations of Christianity and Com- 
munism, and his latest book, The Church in Soviet Russia, sets out to 
describe the relationship between Church and State in Russia since the 
Revolution. 

Dr. Spinka approaches his subject with a definite point of view, 
and in presenting it he leaves the impression that this point of view 
is being imposed on the facts rather than derived from them. This may 
not be a reliable impression, but it is bound to be given by his style 
of writing. In his introduction he sums up the matter by saying ‘It 
is a tragic story of a gradual but inevitable subordination of the Church 
to the state in a manner not only resembling the worst days of tsarism 
but far exceeding them’, (p. ix). His general thesis is that the Patriarch 
Tikhon tried to maintain freedom for the Church but was forced to 
concede much of it in the interests of some sort of recognition. Sergei 
went further in subservience to the State, and his successor Alexei 
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has ‘voluntarily and willingly’ continued this policy of co-operation 
and ‘has deliberately made his Church a tool of the government’. 

This general thesis can only be made credible by interpreting 
the motives of all concerned in accordance with his presuppositions 
and this amounts to assuming the Patriarch Alexei and others to have 
evil motives in most of their actions. It takes no account of possible 
ecclesiastical motives in attempts to create Church links with the out- 
side world; it does not consider the influence of Russian Church 
history on the outlook of the leaders of the Church today, nor does it 
compare political statements made by Russian Orthodox leaders with 
political statements made by Orthodox leaders in the free world, for 
example those of Archbishop Makarios of Cyprus, or by the leaders 
of other Churches. 

In order to buttress his version of events Dr. Spinka often uses 
phrases which do not add anything to the narrative except a prejudice 
in the mind of the reader, and inserts comments such as “Wonders 
never cease!’ (. 114). Moreover some of the general condemnations 
do not really face facts. For example the Sobor of 1945 he says was 
not attended ‘by all Russian bishops (nearly 100 at the time), for many 
were in prisons or in exile. This in itself rendered it irregular from the 
canonical point of view’ (p. 116). This is a disputable statement in 
itself but, even if technically true, it is singularly unhelpful to condemn 
the meeting, since the alternative for the leaders of the Church was 
corporate inactivity, and therefore possibly the disappearance of the 
Church as a recognizable body. 

And what is to be made of a reference to ‘Stalin and his “Ober- 
Procurator’” Karpov’ (p. 116)? This is not the kind of remark which 
should be found in a serious historical study. Dr. Spinka must surely 
know well that an essential feature of the Ober-Procurator’s position 
was that he was present at the Holy Synod as a permanent official of the 
Tsar and therefore had ample opportunities of intervening in the in- 
ternal arrangements of the Church, and that in addition to this he was 
in effect the head of the Church civil service throughout the dioceses all 
over the country, which was responsible for the administration of the 
Church. There is no valid parallel between this condition and the posi- 
tion of Karpov. No one in his senses imagines that the Soviet authorities 
are favourable to Russian Church activities abroad because of a love 
of the Christian Faith. The Communists are moved by severely prac- 
tical reasons in permitting contacts abroad of Russian Churchmen. 
It is to their advantage that the influence of Russian institutions abroad 
should be spread, even in the case of the Church. But it does not follow 
that the Russian Churchmen concerned go abroad because they have 
been told to do so by the Soviet government. Nothing is more natural 
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ecclesiastically than that the leaders of the Russian Church should try 
to regain that prominence in the Orthodox Churches which they 
believe belongs to their Church by virtue of its size and history. It 
would seem safer to adopt a rate: rather than an unnatural explana- 
tion of such events. 

Dr. Spinka makes much of the Conference of Orthodox representa- 
tives in Moscow in 1948, even going so far as to say that it approxi- 
mated ‘in character the Eighth Ecumenical Council’ (p. 144). He con- 
tinues ‘Patriarch Alexei secured there recognition as the de facto head 
of Eastern Orthodoxy’. This is undiluted fantasy. Unhappily it reveals 
a serious lack of understanding of Orthodoxy in the writer, and casts 
serious doubts on his other opinions. Moreover his facts are so wrong 
in places as to suggest that they have not been checked with sufficient 
care. The same page (144) contains a statement, wholly untrue, that 
the Jerusalem Patriarchate and that of Antioch ‘are dependent on the 
subsidy which the Soviet regime pays them (even though the Jerusalem 
Patriarchate refused to co-operate in 1948)’. The Patriarch of Antioch 
does indeed receive substantial sums each year from Moscow, nominally 
as compensation for the properties owned by the Patriarchate in 
Moscow, but it is quite certain that the Patriarchate of Jerusalem 
received and desires nothing from Russian sources. 

There is much useful] material in this book for the student, and some 
important documents are reprinted. But it is not a book which can 


be recommended as a reliable guide to the subject with which it sets 
out to deal. 


H. M. Wappams 
London 
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Oxford Regional Economic Atlas: the USSR and Eastern Europe. Pre- 
pared by the Economist Intelligence Unit, London and the Carto- 
graphic Department of the Clarendon Press, Oxford. Pulished by 
the Oxford University Press 1956, price 42s.: 107} inches, 
64 pages of coloured maps, 46 pages of notes, statistics and di 
25 pages of gazetteer. 


Economic Geography of the USSR by N. N. Baransky. Translated 
from the Russian by S. Belsky. Foreign Languages Publishing 
House, Moscow 1956, price 8s.; 5? <8? inches, 413 pages including 
93 maps and diagrams and 4g illustrations. . 


Ir has been a continuous complaint that material for teaching the 

eography of the USSR in senior classes of schools and in Universities 
ia been lacking in this country. Although popular books are common 
and translations of advanced books have been made outside Russia 
it was only with the publication of these two books that such an excuse 
for neglect has been removed. 

Baransky’s book, apparently specially written but following closely 
the latest of its fourteen Russian editions, is a fine example of orderly 
exposition from a general review of the progress of economic activity 
via its regional expression to a short appreciation of its inter-regional 
framework; the Oxford Atlas is essentially a review of its field as 
one region. The Russian book is reasonably translated into English 
that is only rarely picturesque or even misleading. Thus ‘production’ 
is translated as ‘yield’ and ‘fruit’ as ‘berries’ and the word ‘grandiose’ 
is used without appreciation of its derogatory flavour. Even the Atlas 
is not faultless in its use of English, pons te its use of ‘ferrous’ to 
include all metals alloyed with iron or steel. 

The illustration of Baransky’s book begins with twenty general 
maps of various economic distributions which compare with a similar 
number in the Atlas especially in so far as European Russia is shown on 
the same scale in both; this same scale is used in the Atlas for the ad- 
jacent parts of Eastern Europe which although excellent for a general 
view is too small for practical use. This review, however, is concerned 
primarily with the USSR and although appreciating the value of the 
maps and material in the Atlas for regions other than this, will restrict 
its attention to Russia. In Baransky’s book each of some twenty regions 
(which consist of suitable groups of administrative units) is then illus- 
trated with a pair of maps, one showing mineral and fuel resources, 
the other showing agricultural and industrial developments. The book 
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is thus able to deal with many distributions on larger scales than the 
Atlas. Additional sketches and photographs, the latter greatly improved 
in quality in comparison with earlier Russian editions although not 
always ideally chosen, are used by Baransky to underline the regional 
descriptions. 

The Atlas considerably supplements Baransky by prefacing the 
economic matter with eighteen topographic and physcial background 
maps (although no text accompanies these) and thus provides material 
which has been discarded from earlier Russian editions of Baransky. 
It also includes maps of administrative units, population, peoples and 
historical development which make excellent reference material. But 
neither work provides a truly balanced geographical picture of this 
vast territory and conscientious teachers will need to correct some of the 
false impressions given by the geological map in the Atlas, explain a few 
of the terms on the soil map and add a map of length of growing season. 
The element of continuity in Russian economic development will 
have to be reintroduced into Baransky although any warning against 
propaganda need be much less strong than if the earlier Russian edi- 
tions had been followed literally, as has been done in an East German 
translation. Quotations from Lenin and Gorky have been relegated to 
the preface and those from Stalin have disappeared together with 
much of his “transformation of nature’. 

In contrast to the uneven and often weak consideration of the 
physical background in both works (the second sentence of the text 
of the Atlas which suggests that agriculture in Siberia is limited 
by drought shows that its editors did not include a competent geo- 
grapher), their treatment of the historical background to economic - 
development is generally adequate. More careful editing of the Atlas 
would avoid such misleading statements as that suggesting that 
agriculture in the Moscow area post-dates Ivan the Terrible although 
Baransky easily allows such loose composition to be corrected. The 
general qualitative picture obtained is of the orderly advance of 
economic activity across a rather hazy physical back-cloth. 

It is perhaps unfortunate that the Atlas appeared shortly before 
statistical material began to come more readily from the USSR. 
Some of the latest figures are incorporated in Baransky although not 
consistently so. Generally the Economist Intelligence Unit’s estimates 
are good and little revision of the maps will be needed in a new edition, 
although some reworking of the tabular material in the text will be 
called for, in the light of the relatively copious material now appearing 
in Soviet statistical handbooks. But certain internal discrepancies occur 
in the Atlas such as those between grain production figures in the text 
and those which may be derived from tabulations on the maps; 
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replacement of the latter by diagrams would have been better cartog- 


raphy. In the same way certain locations do not correspond when 
topographic and distribution maps are compared (Kamyshin on p. 50 
is 120 miles in error) and the ‘void’ on the population map corres- 
ponding with the Pripet marshes is difficult to justify, at least from 
the atlases quoted in the excellent bibliography. From a purely 
cartographic point of view the omission of keys to contour layer 
colouring and the absence of contrast in greens on several of the plates 
is not to be recommended, and the presence of maps in monochrome 
together with the emptiness of some of the colour plates is rather 
surprising in an atlas at the price indicated. 

The most remarkable omission from both works is a clear overall 
view of a pattern of economic regions. This is the more so where 
Baransky is concerned since the earlier Russian editions of his book 
carried a map of ‘rural-economic regions’ of the whole of the USSR. 
It is possible to construct such a general map from the thirty-six small — 
maps which form the heart of the book but the definitions of regions 
continuing from one to the other are not always identical. The same 
failing can be seen in comparable Russian atlases. It is difficult to excuse 
a failure to synthesise all the information now available and the absence 
of a synoptic view of sub-regions within the major ‘world region’ 
depicted in the Atlas is perhaps the only disappointing feature of an 
otherwise valuable work. 

C. A. HALsTEAD 


Glasgow 
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FROM SOVIET PUBLICATIONS 


THE SOVIET APPROACH TO EUROPEAN ECONOMIC 
INTEGRATION 


I. Hesitant steps towards economic integration have been taken on both sides 
of the ‘curtain’ in the past ten years. Since the Messina conference of 1955, and in 
particular since the signature of the Rome treaties in March 1957, establishing a 
European Economic Community, moves towards the integration of western Europe 
have been the object of much criticism both in Soviet Government statements and 
in the Soviet press. The principal objections raised are noted in this report; they 
are of special interest in so far as they shed light cn current Soviet views on international 
economic relations. Soviet attitudes to this subject are further clarified by two sig- 
nificant developments in 1957, which are also considered. First, the Soviet proposals 
to the XII session of ECE on a scheme for All-European Economic Co-operation; 
and second, the outcome of the June session in Warsaw of the Council for Mutual 
Economic Assistance. 


Il. (a) It is quite clear from the published material that Soviet economic theory 
does not afford consistent criteria for the criticism of plans for the integration of 
capitalist economies. Lenin is quoted calling attention to the ‘tendency to the creation 
of a single, unified, world-wide economy, which appeared completely clearly under 
capitalism and will undoubtedly be further developed and completed under socialism’.! 
Hence in principle plans for economic integration are unexceptionable. This can be 
seen from the ‘Statement on the Creation of Euratom and a Common Market’ 
issued by the Soviet Foreign Ministry on 17th March 1957:? “The extension of econo- 
mic co-operation amongst European countries would affect very favourably their 
economic development, increasing employment, raising living standards, and exerting 
a positive influence on the world economy as a whole’. This point is made more 
specifically by E. Menzhinsky in an article devoted to the Free Trade Area, where 
he argues that under stable world economic conditions, the reduction of tariff barriers 
and other impediments to trade in the Zone could lead to a useful redistribution of 
labour, the investment of capital where its productivity is greatest,expanded industrial 
production, keener competition, reduced costs of production; in sum—to lower 
prices. Moreover, existing branches of production would be strengthened, and new 
branches established; there would probably be a fresh influx of peasants to the towns, 
with a consequent expansion of the market. The association of the colonies of the 
Six in the scheme could lead to new capital investment there, and hence to expanded 
export markets for the member countries. Changes in the international division of 
labour could lead to the concentration, centralization and specialization of production 
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in the economically best suited locations, thus enhancing the competitive strength 
of some products in third markets. 

These prospects are vitiated, however, by an empirical investigation of the political 
and economic circumstances of contemporary western Europe. The plans will 
benefit only those who wish to create ‘new obstacles in the way of safeguarding 
peace and security in Europe and the reunification of the German people’. Plans 
for the formation of ‘Little Europe’ will serve the interests of those who hope to 
deprive France and other western European countries of their national sovereignty, 
reducing their economies to dependence on West Germany and impeding the res- 
toration of general European economic co-operation. Although these arguments are 
not unfamiliar, it is noteworthy that the gravamen of both political and economic 
objections to all forms of western European integration is the alleged predominance of 
the Federal German Republic. 


IL. (b) Criticisms of the European Coal and Steel Community (ECSC) 

The majority of criticisms of the ‘Little Europe’ projects have been measured against 
the yardstick of the experience of the ECSC, which is described as a monopolist 
cartel, differing from those of the twenties only insofar as it was created by inter- 
governmental agreements.* Although tariffs were removed, it is argued, the liability 
of commodities traded under the scheme to taxes amount to a concealed tariff system. 
Since the levels of direct and indirect taxation in member countries vary, the prices 
of imports in a country where indirect taxation is higher than direct taxation reflect 
the difference in the level between the importing and exporting countries. Hence an 
importing country can use fiscal legislation of this kind for protectionist purposes. 
Conversely, the exporting country can legislate so as to grant export premiums. 
In France indirect taxation is higher than direct, while the opposite is true of West 
Germany, and since the High Authority of ECSC has no competence to intervene 
in fiscal policies of this kind, a war of tariffs has been transformed into a war of taxes. 
So far West Germany has emerged with the greatest gains. Whereas during the opera- 
tion of ECSC the rate of investment in the West German coal and steel sector has 
tisen appreciably, it has fallen off in France, and in Belgium is at a lower level than 
that prior to the formation of ECSC. The strength of the West German position can 
be judged from the allocation of the American loan granted in 1954, 47.7 per cent 
of which was invested in West Germany, as opposed to 29.7 in France. Despite the 
prospects of higher wages and better conditions held out for those employed in the 
sector by the proponents of ECSC, excess-monopoly profits have risen, while wages 
have been held down by the importation of cheap Italian labour. Greater productivity 
of labour has been achieved not through the application of new techniques but as a 
result of more intensive work, which has led to an increase in the incidence of deaths 
from blood and heart diseases of those employed in the sector by 20.1 per cent in 
the four years from 1950 to 1954. At the same time numbers employed in the sector 
fell in the year 1953—19$4 by 29,000 in France and by 10,000 in West Germany in 
consequence of the monopolisation of smaller enterprises.* 
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Il. (c) Criticisms of the Common Market and Euratom® 

(i) The economic difficulties experienced by western Europe in the post-war 
period cannot be resolved by the formation of ‘Little Europe’, since they are the 
result of increased dependence on the USA with the concomitant dollar deficit, 
the militarization of the economy, and the disruption of normal economic relations 
with Eastern Europe. In consequence of these difficulties internal contradictions 
within the Western European economy have grown more acute, and the role of West 
Europe in the world economy has declined. Given technical development and some 
structural changes in the economy of ‘Little Europe’ an expansion in the size of the 
market is not an impossiblity. However, this development would increase market 
problems insofar as the growth of productive capacity would be in disequilibrium 
with the purchasing power of the community, which would decline in conjunction 
with the inevitable diappearance of small and medium producers and the decline 
in the living standards of the workers. The removal of tariff barriers foreseen by 
the Common Market would not bring about any radical changes in market relation- 
ships. Whereas the separate markets of each of the ‘Six’ are at present dominated 
by their respective monopolies. the Common Market would be dominated by the 
strongest monopolist alliance. An external tariff wall will be preserved, as will ex- 
change dumping and exchange restrictions. Thus the project does not renounce 
protectionism, but preserves it in concealed forms, merely shifting the geographical 
frontiers somewhat, in favour of some monopolies and to the disadvantage of others. 


(ii) Without changes in the political and social systems of the member-countries 
and the resolution of contradictions between the forces of production and relations 
of production, the Common Market cannot enhance their prosperity. The condition of 
the working class can be improved only by changing property rights, but the Common 
Market will in fact afford the monopolies wider opportunities for raising prices and _ 
lowering real wages. The so-called harmonizing of social benefits policy will mean the 
reduction of those won by the French workers to the level obtaining in West Germany 
and Italy. As smaller concerns are forced to close down, unemployment will result. 
The ‘Social Fund’ designed to facilitate the mobility of Italian labour will be used to 
send Italian workers to the extremely arduous and difficult work of exploiting the 
African desert. 


(iii) Fundamental contradictions exist within ‘Little Europe’. While the position 
of West Germany will be strengthened by the removal of tariff barriers, it is in 
the interests of France to preserve her internal market by protectionist means, in 
view of her relatively obsolescent industrial equipment, higher costs of production 
and worsening exchange difficulties. While undertaking to enter a customs union 
France has simultaneously introduced new protectionist measures. The situation in 
which West Germany alone has a balance of payments surplus and is the creditor of 
France and Italy will inevitably aggravate difficulties in this sphere. The interests 
of the Six in the regulation of the market for agricultural produce are conflicting. 
France, as a major exporter of agricultural produce, has succeeded in winning 
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acceptance for high fixed prices for these commodities. Holland, on the other hand, is 
in favour of lowering minimum prices, confident of the greater competitive strength 
of her agriculture vis-a-vis France. Italy also favours easier price reductions. In view of 
the importance of agriculture in the economies of the member countries, this situation 
will be a source of contradictions and rivalry. 

(iv) The contradictions which already exist between the Six and the USA are already 
evident in the keen competition in many diverse markets between West European 
and American capital. This competition will become keener with the creation of 
the Common Market. On the one hand American capital will gain a stronger and more 
extensive hold in western European markets, while on the other the countries of 
‘Little Europe’ will endeavour to expand their exports to the dollar area and at the 
same time to reduce their imports of equipment, raw materials and consumer goods 
from the USA. This process can only deepen existing contradictions. 


(v) As the representatives of many countries not participating in the ‘Little Europe’ 
scheme have with justice observed, the formation of the Common Market, and 
in particular the tariff wall which it will create against the rest of the world, could 
have adverse consequences for other countries. The intention of the monopolies of 
member countries to divide markets, sources of raw materials and spheres of capital 
investment creates fresh obstacles to normal economic relations on a world-wide 


basis. 


Il. (d) The Free Trade Area 


Although the proposals for the formation of a Free Trade Area are subjected 
to rather milder criticism than those for other forms of Western European economic 
association, they are condemned on the same general political grounds. Despite 
official statements of objectives, it is argued, the Free Trade Area would be an aggressive 
bloc in disguise. From the discussions of the preliminary proposals it was apparent 
that one of the dominant purposes underlying the scheme is the creation of a more 
comprehensive market than that of the USSR. The authors of the project hope to 
detach as many western countries as possible from the international democratic 
market, to associate them with the ‘Zone’ and to set the two markets in opposition 
to each other. However, there is no guarantee that the introduction of free trade 
would increase the scope of the market; and given a market unchanged in scale, 
stronger member countries will be able to expand only at the expense of the weaker 
members. While some economic gains might result from the establishment of the 
Free Trade Area in conditions of international economic stability, the position would 
be totally different in circumstances of declining economic activity, and a fortiori, 
with the onset of an economic crisis. Then a trend inherent in the nature of the area 
would appear: monopoly agreements, reduced output in order to maintain prices, 
mass unemployment and reduced wage earnings. It is these considerations, Men- 
zhinsky argues, and the unavoidable emergence of West German dominance of the 
area, which require the condemnation of the project.” 
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Ill. Soviet Proposals for All-European Economic Co-operation 

The Soviet Government submitted to the XI session of ECE in April 1956 a 
proposal for a draft agreement on general European co-operation, and proposed 
the creation of an ECE body to study the exploitation of nuclear energy for peaceful 
purposes. The Soviet case was restated in a somewhat recast form in the Foreign 
Ministry Statement on the Common Market. It does not propose the establishment 
of new institutions, and the economic co-operation envisaged would include all 
European states irrespective of their political and social systems. 

(i) ECE member countries should aim at the expansion and normalization of their 
international economic relations, and should encourage co-operation by means of 
bilateral and multilateral agreements. Extra-European trade would be promoted 
through an international trade organization as a special agency of the United Nations. 
Member states would reciprocally extend to each other unconditional and unrestricted 
most-favoured-nation treatment. Long-term agreements on mutual deliveries should 
be aimed at, on a bilateral and multilateral basis. Member states would draft standard 
contracts for the sale and purchase of goods, and standard regulations for international 
goods traffic on European railways. 

(ii) ECE member states should take measures to broaden co-operation in the spheres 
of science and engineering; reciprocal exchange of production experience in the 
spheres of industry, agriculture, power, engineering, trade, transport and communi- 
cations; exchange of information and extension of facilities for mutual visits of experts 
and enrolment in industrial undertakings and educational institutes for purposes of 
practice and training of the citizens of member states. 

(iii) Within the framework of ECE member states should investigate methods 
of co-operation in the sphere of the peaceful exploitation of atomic energy, with 
special reference to the pooling of research, the construction of plant for the produc- 
tion of atomic energy for industrial purposes, the supply of nuclear raw materials, and 
the study of the economic aspects of using atomic energy, especially in a the sphere 
of electric power production. 

(iv) In view of the fuel and power scarcity experienced by many European countries, 
member states should co-operate in the elaboration of projects for expanding to 
their mutual advantage the supply of hydro-electricity, gases etc. 

(v) Article 3 of the draft agreement suggested that member states undertake to 
co-operate in rendering economic and technical aid to underdeveloped countries 
within the framework of the United Nations Organization, and also on the basis of 
bilateral agreements. In a subsequent Memorandum issued prior to the XII session 
of ECE, the Soviet Government expressed its willingness to exclude the article from 
the draft agreement should a majority of member states so wish. 


IV. (a) An examination of the principles underlying the forms of economic 
co-operation which have developed in eastern Europe in the past ten years indicates 
that they have much in common with those of the Soviet proposals outlined above. 
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That such co-operation amongst socialist states must be, however, of a different 
quality from economic relations in the capitalist system became apparent with the 
creation in January 1949 of the Council for Mutual Economic Assistance. (The USSR, 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, and Roumania were founding members. 
Albania and the German Democratic Republic joined in 1950. Yugoslavia was not 
invited to the inaugural meeting.) In response to a Yugoslav protest over her ex- 
clusion, the Soviet Government stated: “The Council for Mutual Economic Assistance 
has not been set up for purposes of ordinary economic co-operation of the type that 


exists between the USSR and Belgium and Holland in the field of commerce . . . 


This Council was set up for purposes of extensive economic co-operation among 
countries which are mutually pursuing an honest and friendly policy’.® In the years 
1950—1951 the member states began to reach a series of bilateral exchange and pay- 
ments agreements and the standard of value and the unit for international settlements 
became the ruble. Prima facie it appears that the conditions favourable to economic 
integration. were present to a far greater degree than in western Europe (common 
political ideals, similar centralized planning systems, the given orientation of foreign 
trade during the first long-term plans, the existence of joint companies in important 
sectors of the economies) yet until 1956 no rapid progress in this direction was evident. 

IV. (b) The June 1957 session of the Council for Mutual Assistance observed that: 
‘the work carried out by the Council in 1955—1956 on the co-ordination of national 
economic plans was of great importance for the general expansion of socialist construc- 
tion in the member countries. The session recognized the need to continue this and 
the desirability of work within the Council on the co-ordination of long-term plans 
of development covering the main branches of the national economies of the member 
countries for a longer (10—15 year) period.” ‘For the first time the planning periods 
of the members of the Council coincide, and their basic targets have been co-ordinated.’ 
At the same time the session agreed to create a multilateral clearing system which marks 
the transition to the multilateralization of trade among the Council members. 
It therefore seems that the machinery created in Moscow in 1949 was overhauled 
and given a new lease of life in Warsaw in 1957.1 


IV. (c) In the October 1957 issue of Sotsialistichesky Trud the current assessment of 
the nature and purposes of eastern European economic co-operation is put as follows: 


[It] is designed to ensure the most rational exploitation of economic resources and 
productive possibilities in the interests of each country and of the socialist camp as 
a whole by means of the co-ordinated development of specific sectors of the national 
economy, the specialization of production and co-operation in production in these 
countries . . . The division of labour amongst the countries A the socialist cam 
provides the material basis for their comprehensive economic co-operation, whi 
takes many forms, including foreign trade, international credits, the supply of 
complete industrial and other undertakings, technical assistance in planning, 
constructing, equipping and operating these undertakings, scientific and technical 
callieosinn, te exchange of specialist experience in the sphere of scientific-tech- 
yd and production achievements, the joint co-ordination of national economic 
P etc. 1! 
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IV. (d) Some idea of the extent of the economic co-operation encouraged by the 
Council may be gleaned from random information provided in the same article and 
in the report of the June meeting. (i) Mutual credits are granted on easy terms (usually 
at 2 per cent per annum) and in the first years interest payments are often waived 
or cancelled. In 1956—1957 the Soviet Union granted Poland a credit of 1,200,000,000 
rubles, Hungary received 850,000,000 rubles, and East Germany 420,000,000 rubles. 
In April 1957 East Germany granted Poland a long-term credit to the value of 
400,000,000 rubles. (ii) The USSR is supplying the complete industrial equipment 
necessary for the construction of 267 undertakings in member countries. (iii) Citizens 
of member countries may enroll in the research institutions, educational centres 
and enterprises of others for specialized training and practical productive experience. 
At present there are over 13,000 students from other socialist countries undergoing 
instruction in the Soviet Union. (iv) ‘On the basis of the co-ordination of national 
economic plans, a series of important problems concerning the rational distribution 
of productive forces in the socialist camp is at present being settled. Members of the 
Council for Mutual Economic Assistance have already agreed on the distribution of 
production of automobiles, tractors, complex agricultural machinery, rolling-stock, 
etc. An important problem of future development is the need for securing an adequate 
supply of coking coal and coke for member countries. It can be solved only through 
the co-operation of council members, in view of the excellent prospects for the de- 
velopment of the coalmining industry in Poland and Czechoslovakia, and the Soviet 
Union’s vast reserves of iron ores’. 


N. B. S. Scotrr 
Glasgow 


1 Mirovoya Ekonomika i Mezhdunarodniye Otnoshenia 1957 no. 4 p. 77. 

2 Pravda 17th March 1957. 

3 Vneshnyaya Torgovlya 19$7 no. 8 pp. s—1o. 

4 Finansy SSSR 1957 no. 3 p. 77. In view of the differences in the nature and scope of ECSC, 
the validity of this criterion is doubtful. Cf. ECE Survey for Europe in 1956, Ch. IV. 

s Sotsialistichesky Trud 1957 no. § p. 47. 

° This section is derived from the material on the Common Market prepared by the Institute 
for World Economics of the Soviet Academy of Sciences and published in Kommunist 1957 
no. 9. Also Vneshnyaya Torgovlya 1957 no. 6 pp. 13—20. 

7 Vneshnyaya Torgovlya no. 8. Pravda 1oth July 1957. 

8 White Book on Aggressive Activities by the Government of the USSR etc., towards Yugo- 
slavia. Belgrade 1951. 

9 Pravda 25th June 1957. 

10 Pravda 14th July 1957. 

11 Sotsialistichesky Trud no. 10 pp. 73—83. cf. Finansy SSSR no. 10 pp. 65—75. 


THE PRACTICE OF SOVIET JUSTICE 


as illustrated by the periodicals Sotsialisticheskaya Zakonnost, Sovetskaya Yustitsia and 
Byulleten Verkhovnovo Suda SSSR—I 


Tue availability of the three periodicals surveyed in this report to the foreign student 
of Soviet Law marks a basic change in the conditions of his work. Since 1940, apart 
from articles published in newspapers and in periodicals intended to appeal to the 
general public, only the theoretical periodical Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo i Pravo (Soviet 
State and Law) has been available to research workers outside the USSR; this state of 
affairs was -hardly mitigated by the availability of some issues of Sotsialisticheskaya 
Zakonnost in the Library of Congress. In consequence, foreign students of Soviet law 
tended to concentrate their attention on general issues of legal philosophy and the 
sociology of law, as was indeed already required by the tendency of some of them to 
deny the very existence of Soviet law, or at any rate the truly legal character of its 
regulation of social relationships.! Those who were dissatisfied by such futile arguments 
were handicapped by the fact that such case-material as they could collect? was selected 
for its relevance for the solution of problems occupying the minds of Soviet legal 
theorists and writers of textbooks; such material was not necessarily characteristic 
of the day-to-day routine of a Soviet court of law, i.e. of those very aspects of law 
which are most important for the life of ordinary Soviet people. In recent years the 
interests of Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo i Pravo have moved nearer to judicial practice and 
to the problems of law reform, so that this difficulty is no longer so great as it was; 
the difficulty is, however, inherent to some extent in the description of any legal 
system solely on the basis of specialist publications. It is, though, important that we 
can now follow the everyday type of case, in which the ordinary member of the pro- 
fession (for whose benefit these periodicals are produced) scores his successes or makes 
his mistakes, as well as those problems of legal practice which the theorists consider 
interesting enough to justify discussion. As I wish to give our readers some account 
of the approach to certain problems which was current among Soviet lawyers 
during the first half of 1957, I have occasionally had to refer to contributions on the 
subject under discussion published in Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo i Pravo, Kommunist, 
Izvestia and Literaturnaya Gazeta. 

As its title implies, the Bulletin of the Supreme Court of the USSR (referred to in 
what follows as BVS) is a strictly official publication. It subsumes under headings 
indicating the general principles illustrated by them the leading cases which have teen 
decided by the USSR Supreme Court; on special occasions, articles are published 
which are intended as guidance to practical lawyers rather than as discussions of 
controversial problems. Those published in no. 2/1957, for example, explain the 
guiding explanations on various issues of law adopted by the Plenary Meeting of 
April 1957. 
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Of the two monthlies under review, Sotsialisticheskaya Zakonnost (Socialist Legality, 
referred to below as SZ) is published by the Office of the Procurator of the USSR; 
Sovetskaya Yustitsia (Soviet Justice, cited as SY) is published by the Ministry of 
Justice and the Supreme Court of the RSFSR. Its last part, therefore, which is entitled 
‘From the Practice of the Supreme Court of the RSFSR’, supplements the USSR 
Supreme Court decisions given in the Byulleten. The reports given in the latter, 
however, are more detailed. 

Although these two monthlies are published by different bodies, their circles of 
contributors are not mutually exclusive; although Procurators prefer SZ, some judges, 
including junior ones, are found among its contributors. Academic lawyers, most of 
them already known to readers of Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo i Pravo, supply a large part of 
the major articles published in the monthlies; contributions by defence barristers 
are few, but equally distributed between them. No particular bias can be discerned in ‘ 
the Procurator’s monthly, apart from a natural tendency to defend departmental 
interests in the controversy about the best method of organisation for preliminary 
investigations (to which we shall turn in the second part of this report). The 
protests of the Procurator General against court decisions which have been 
published support the interests of a defendant unjustifiably convicted or sentenced 
to excessive punishment at least as frequently as they support those of the prosecution. 

The journalistic structure of the two periodicals is fairly similar, but some difference 
in the treatment of identical subjects is due to the different background of the two 
main groups of Soviet legal officials. The Procurators, whose legal schooling at 
least in the lower ranks of the hierarchy is superior to that of their counterparts 
among the judiciary, show more interest in technical and systematic issues. Sovet- 
skaya Yustitsia, on the other hand, has to devote a considerable part of its space 
and attention to the correction of mistakes so elementary that it is worthy of notice 
not merely that such mistakes are occasionally made, but that the editors of a pro- 
fessional journal regard detailed criticism of them as necessary. Both periodicals 
contain ample reports on regional conferences of practical workers in their particular 
fields; the higher theoretical level of the readers of Sotsialisticheskaya Zakonnost may be 
inferred from the fact that it holds readers’ conferences even in provincial towns, 
in this following the example set by some Soviet academic journals (cf. no. 7 pp. 
78—79). 

In order to give our readers some idea of the kind of material found in the two 
monthlies reviewed, a survey of the contents of two issues, chosen at random, may 
be helpful. The April (no. 4) issue of SZ has two editorials, dealing respectively with 
fundamental statements by Lenin on judicial organisation and with the general tasks 
of legal science in the course of the reorganisation of industry. These are followed 
by an article by a Supreme Court Judge on some problems arising in the practice of 
the Court in deciding issues of housing law, and two articles (bya provincial Procurator 
and by a People’s Judge) on the question of combatting disorderly behaviour (‘small- 
scale hooliganism’). Two articles on ‘Court Practice in Issues of Private Insurance’ 
and ‘The Calling of Psychiatric Experts’ are signed with their author’s academic 
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degrees; hence these may be supposed to be research workers. This section of the issue 
concludes with articles on ‘Responsibility for Violations of the Safety Regulations in 
Coal Mines’ and on “The Analysis of the Background of the Offence in the Speech 
for the Prosecution’ (including a polemic against those who consider that such prob- 
lems can be settled by generalities about ‘survivals from capitalism’) and an obituary 
notice on the late Academician A. N. Trainin. The next section of the journal is en- 
titled “Readers’ Tribune’; in this issue it contains contributions on the following 
subjects: on strengthening the connection of academic Law Schools with legal prac- 
tice (the authors, two university teachers, suggest that academic teaching would gain 
if teachers had the opportunity of regular participation in some aspect of court work); 
on responsibility for false witness (by a People’s Judge); on the need for more precise 
formulation of procedural documents; on the need to reformulate arts. 429 and 430 
of the Civil Code (which deal with inheritance law; the author is a notary); on an 
instruction of the former People’s Commissar of Justice dated September 1939 which 
violates the Code of Civil Procedure and should therefore be withdrawn; in connec- 
tion with the decision of suits for alimony, on the desirability of inviting ‘third persons’ 
(usually other women who already have an alimony claim against the defendant) 
so that their interests are not violated, and on the desirability of technical improve- 
ments in the execution of alimony awards (both these articles being by People’s 
Judges); on the informing of litigants as to their processual rights (by an advocate): 
on the desirability of formalising the relationship between the owner of a motor 
car and persons temporarily using it, and of collecting the appropriate fee (by a notary). 
Finally, there are three notes, all written by Procurators, on practical problems of 
procuratorial supervision of the work of the administration (nadzor). One of these 
deals with a case where the nadzor showed the need for thoroughly improving the 
work of a city soviet which had grossly misused its right of imposing administrative 
penalties for minor violations of public order. It was suggested that the composition 
of the responsible commission should be changed and that aktivists from among the 
general public should be introduced, and in addition that classes should be arranged 
for the police so that their officials should make more correct reports on violations 
of regulations which occurred. The second note deals with a Procurator who interprets 
his right of nadzor unduly widely so as to include his positive decision of housing 
issues: the third discusses the need for improvement in the work of the Voroshilovgrad 
Provincial Court in considering procuratorial complaints about incorrect adminis- 
trative decisions. 

To relieve the dryness of legal argument and technique, each number of SZ pub- 
lishes a ‘sketch’ (ocherk) from its readers’ practical work. It may be really thrilling: 
no. 7 has a sketch “The Shot through the Window’ describing the investigation of 
a difficult murder case, which breaks off—to be continued in the following issue— 
just where the riddle appears to be insoluble. In no. 8 the sketch is concluded: it 
transpires that the murder was committed by a person not previously under suspicion, 
though also connected with the corrupt clique in the management; when eventually 
faced with irrefutable evidence, the murderer combines his confession with a powerful 
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emotional outburst against “denouncers’. He is convicted and sentenced to death. 
Although the murderer acted on his own account, in revenge for the uncovering 
by his victim of a minor misdeed which he had committed, the case results in the 
prosecution of the manager for his activities and the restoration of the rights of workers 
which he had infringed. No. 4, however, which we are at present summarising, has 
two fairly business-like sketches, both dealing with the Procurator’s day-to-day activi- 
ties. The first describes a typical raion Procurator’s working-day at the present time. 
True, it is hardly likely that among the three criminal cases occupying a local Pro- 
curator’s mind there will be a murder case, as there is in this ocherk. There is also a case 
in which the police have to be prevented from making an unjustified arrest in a minor 
case. Most of the described Procurator’s work is only indirectly connected with crime, 
if at all, as in the three cases of factories which on his demand have to improve their 
arrangements for storage and book-keeping so as to prevent thefts. There are also 
three cases concerned with labour law in which the Procurator intervenes in order to 
safeguard the employee’s rights: only in one of these has the issue to be fought out 
in court—in the other two a ’phone call proves sufficient. Social activities of various 
kinds more or less connected with his job make their demands upon the Procurator’s 
time: preparing a public lecture on the Soviet election system, supplying the editor 
of a satirical juvenile paper with hints as to suitable places where photos of educational 
value, with appropriate comment on ‘teddy boys’, might be taken, preparing an 
“extra-mural’ (viyezdnaya) session of the court at a factory orkolkhoz so that the hearing 
of typical cases involving widespread offences may be combined with a public ex- 
planation of the law and of the need to observe it. The contents of the following 
section—on procuratorial and judicial practice—are similar: we learn of a People’s 
Judge, a former locksmith, whose work is regarded as a model, and of the need for 
better organization in informing the public about the laws and current legislation. 
The following two sections of the journal deal with conferences. The lawyers of 
the Central Asian republics, in their capacity as readers of juridical literature, met to 
discuss the output plan of Gosyurizdat and to review critically twelve books and 
pamphlets published during the last year. The Juridical Institute attached to the 
RSFSR Ministry of Justice held a conference devoted to the problems of codification. 
In the second part of this report we shall have to return to this conference; the confer- 
ences of readers, which were held in Alma-Ata, Tashkent and Frunze are interesting 
in that they illustrate a tendency towards the decentralization of theoretical work on 
the problems of law. In their introductory and fairly self-critical report the publishers 
stated that their present plans involve an annual output of about 180 books and pam- 
phlets, one-third of them written by practical lawyers working in the Republics, 
compared with an output of fifty to sixty works, nearly all of them written by 
the members of the staffs of research institutes in Moscow, in the years 1952-53. 
In the discussion it was noted that the former centralization of authorship left its 
mark on the materials issued; statements referring to ‘Soviet law’ and made in books 
intended for all-Union circulations were usually restricted to the laws and codes of 
the RSFSR. Criticism was directed against the omission from the draft publishing 
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plan of such problems as those of corrective-labour law (i.e. the execution of prison 
sentences), of the criminal responsibility of juveniles, of the struggle against small- 
scale theft and against motoring offences. Readers of this report may, however, arrive 
at the conclusion that the reluctance to deal with such problems in authoritative text- 
books, as distinct from discussion articles, is not accidental. The criticism of the books 
and pamphlets selected for discussion, which was very sharp in part, concentrated 
on their remoteness from the problems of the practical lawyer and on their concen- 
tration on RSFSR law, which in many cases serves only to mislead a lawyer working 
in a non-Russian republic. 

The following two pages contain a short correspondence section and a summary of 
the reactions of criticized institutions to notes and letters published in previous issues 
of the journal. One of the two letters published concerns a Provincial Procurator 
who interprets his duty of supervising the observation of the law in all Soviet insti- 
tutions so broadly that he even checked the nutritional value of the food issued in 
children’s homes;> the other discusses the Presidents of the whole hierarchy of courts 
from the Tyumen Provincial up to the USSR level, who refused to act upon the 
demand for the review of his case made by a worker whose justified claim had been 
rejected on formal grounds by the Tyumen Provincial Court.® After a year of these 
fruitless complaints by the injured worker, ‘in consequence of the intervention of 
public opinion’—i.e. presumably of newspaper articles, followed by the intervention 
of the party’s Provincial Committee—the very same court which had originally 
rejected the worker’s claim reversed its decision, on the protest of the Provincial 
Procurator. This letter was published in SZ no. 4; a reply to the editors was received 
from the head of the department for the direction of court organs of the RSFSR 
Ministry of Justice to the effect that the Ministry found no reason for drawing any 
practical conclusions from the letter; to this the editors reply in the ‘follow-up’ 
section of no. 7 with an appeal to the Minister to rebuke the head of his Courts Depart- 
ment for his ‘formalist-bureaucratic attitude to press signals’ and to have a look 
at the practice of the Tyumen Provincial Court in considering complaints. The editorial 
note does not refer to the RSFSR and USSR Supreme Courts which were also 
criticized in the original letter. 

The review section, containing a review of three books on the general nadzor 
by Soviet Procurators, is followed by two sections dealing respectively with new 
legislation and with successful protests against court decisions entered by the Pro- 
curator-General of the USSR. The section on new legislation contains an extensive 
summary of the new statute on the settlement of labour disputes’ and the essential 
points of the decrees on sickness benefits. These, apart from some minor improvements 
in the social services, restore the right to sickness benefit for those workers who have 
made use of their right to give notice to their former employer, irrespective of the 
length of their employment in their new job. This right applies only to industrial 
injuries or to cases of occupational disease, and also to women who have 
undergone abortions, provided these were performed before the 197th day of 
pregnancy.® The instances of successful protests made by the Procurator General 
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before the USSR Supreme Court deal with criminal cases intended to demonstrate 
the following principles: the murder, by the thief, of a guardian of public property 
who attempted to prevent its theft should be regarded as capital murder; bodily 
injury inflicted on an attacker, if kept within the bounds of necessary self-defence, 
does not constitute a criminal offence even if the victim had the alternative of escape; 
joint responsibility of the defendants for the commission of a crime can only be 
assumed if all of them equally participated in it;!° a defendant’s agreement (prompted 
by the court) to the hearing of his case without legal assistance is not valid, and hence 
the judgment must be regarded as null and void; no defendant can be convicted 
unless the explanation of his incriminating conduct which he has given has been 
thoroughly investigated; sentences can be based only on the evidence examined 
in the court session; convictions made in the absence of defence counsel in cases 
where his presence is obligatory must be quashed.! 

As an illustration of the character of Sovetskaya Yustitsia I choose the July 1957 
issue (no. 5). It opens with an editorial on the need for a strictly objective and un- 
prejudiced approach on the part of the Judge to the case under investigation, and a 
general article on the problems of socialist legality. These are followed by articles on: 
conditional release on account of work performed at the place of imprisonment; 
mistakes committed by judges in determining penalties; problems arising in judicial 
practice from the joint ownership of houses. In preparation for the fortieth anniversary 
of the October Revolution a well-documented article on the first steps of Soviet 
justice is published; it is interesting to note that the extreme clemency applied by 
revolutionary tribunals in cases such as those of Countess Panina and Purishkevich 
is reported without the criticism hitherto current in communist publications. The 
section ‘Suggestions for Law Reform’ contains comparatively lengthy contributions 
on the following subjects: problems of the processual position of judges; the criminal 
responsibility for deliberate lies; the execution of sentences of forced labour at the ~ 
place of employment. These articles are dealt with below in connection with their 
respective subjects; at this stage I mention only the fact that to judge from the sig- 
natures only one participant in these discussions clearly appears to be a practical worker 
of Justice (one of the co-authors of the last-mentioned article is the head of a Provincial 
Procuratorial office for the supervision of prisons). Amongst the authors of the leading 
articles, however, there are two judges. 

The practical lawyers dominate the correspondence section. Four contributions 
on the application of the new statute on the settlement of labour disputes (see the 
second part of this report) are followed by a letter from a Court Executor who des- 
cribes the difficulties arising in the collection of alimony adjudicated by his court. 
These, he writes, are caused by ignorance of the proper procedure on the part of the 
police and by red tape, and sometimes worse, on the part of the book-keepers of the 
enterprises where the fathers evading their obligations are employed—or were em- 
ployed until they disappeared to another place, to start the game afresh. In consequence, 
women who need regular support are disappointed in their expectations, the authority 
of the court is undermined and the higher judicial, state and party bodies are crowded 
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with justified complaints. Two contributions written by advocates deal with the need 
for properly formulating the proceedings of court sessions (which form the basis for 
eventual appeals), and with the help given to the collective farms of Arzamas Province 
by the local barristers. They helped them in checking seven hundred contracts kept 
on the kolkhoz files, to sue for hitherto overlooked claims and to have them discharged 
of some of their debts. The financial position of farms in this province is illustrated 
by the fact that their claims discovered by the barristers and successfully pursued in 
court amounted to 150,000 rubles, while their total debts were reduced by the volun- 
tary waiving of creditors’ claims from twelve to seven million rubles. As the help of 
the administrative organs in achieving this result is acknowledged, it may be assumed 
that most of the five million rubles of dropped claims were tax arrears. Two contribu- 
tors expect from Sovetskaya Yustitsia, because of its more popular character, a contri- 
bution to the spread of general knowledge of the law superior to that made by the 
two existing specialist legal periodicals, in spite of its still small circulation.’ 

The section “Help for the Practical Worker’ contains a contribution explaining 
the need for the collection of evidence according to the proper forms and for the 
recording of the fact that this has been done, also in the prescribed form; the practice 
of the Supreme Court in quashing all convictions based on improperly documented 
evidence is explained by the need for deterring investigating officials from the applica- 
tion of methods which may be not simply negligent from a formal point of view, 
but may be illegal or even criminal. The next section, “The Tribune of the People’s 
Assessor’ gives an interesting historical contribution on the origin of the institution, 
and under the heading “The Growth of Experience’ describes with enthusiasm the 
development of a railway worker who for many years has been acting as a highly 
successful Assessor. If one of the judges is ill he substitutes for him, and of the forty 
appeals made against sentences passed under his chairmanship only one—in a libel 
case—has been successful. The article begins with the description of a case in which 
the hero convinced the other People’s Assessor that it was necessary to acquit the 
defendant; the dissenting vote of the Judge was not upheld by the Provincial Court 
when it was called upon to consider an appeal.!? The interesting point about this case 
is not that it happened but that it is set up as a model. True, the hero of the report 
can hardly be described as a typical People’s Assessor; before being elected to this 
post he had served for fourteen years as a member of the Balashov city soviet, includ- 
ing terms as amember of the Presidium of its ispolkom and as chairman of its permanent 
commission for railway affairs and had in 1951 been awarded the Order of Lenin for 
length of service on the railways. Clearly he is a worker with political ambitions 
who, presumably because of his age, does not wish to attend a law-school, although 
this is apparently regarded at the present time as the normal qualification for a candidate 
for the post of People’s Judge. The following section is headed ‘Men of Soviet Justice’ 
and gives us an interesting glimpse into the past of a high military judge, a former 
locksmith who recalls the start of his career in the Revolutionary Tribunals of the 
civil war period. At that time, we are told, judges might have to take to the rifle 
in order to defeat a local counter-revolutionary coup, and, having retaken the town, 
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might have immediately to execute the sentences passed by them against the attackers. 
In contrast to these reminiscences of a hard past stands the section ‘Abroad’, with a very 
friendly survey of present Indian codes. It is sympathetic not only to Indian methods 
of dealing with juvenile offenders (which apparently are held up as a counterpart 
to the attitudes cultivated in the USSR during the Stalin period), but even to prac- 
tices entirely alien to Soviet law, such as the gradual abolition of obsolete law by 
the creation of new precedents, the decision of fairly serious criminal cases by an 
individual judge sitting without assessors, and the settling of land reform issues by 
elected village courts. Explicit critical remarks are restricted to points of detail. 
The section entitled ‘The Legal Advice Service for the General Public’ is followed 
by the section ‘In the Brother Union Republics’, which represents an innovation most 
welcome from the foreign—and, it appears (see above, p.303) from the Soviet 
student’s point of view. It contains excerpts from the Ukrainian decree of 20th March 
1957, which sets up (under the ispolkoms of raion and city soviets) commissions 
for the social control of re-educational institutions, composed of representatives of 
the soviet, the trade unions and the Komsomol; their duties include permanent 
supervision of the management of the prisons and of the observance of the statutes 
governing the prison regime, of the education of the prisoners by their participation in 
socially useful labour, of the improvement of their living conditions and the cultural 
services serving their needs, of their general and trade education, and also support 
of the prison management in the pursuit of these aims. The commissions have further 
to supervise the proper examination of prisoners’ complaints by the management 
and the proper application of the rules governing the conditional release of prisoners 
and the assessment of work performed by prisoners for shortening their sentences. 
The section also includes a summary of the laws on the punishment of small-scale 
speculation passed between 27th February 1957 and 24th April 1957 by the Presidia 
of the Supreme Soviets of the Latvian, Lithuanian and Moldavian Republics; these . 
envisage penalties of imprisonment, or alternatively corrective labour at the place 
of employment, from one month to one year (in Lithuania up to two years), or fines 
up to 2,000 rubles (3,000 in Lithuania, 1,000 in Moldavia). The offence is defined as 
‘the purchase and resale in small quantities by private persons of commodities or 
other valuable things, or the resale of commodity documents such as cash-receipts'® 
. unless these activities by their character and extension involve the penalties 
envisaged by art. 107 of the Criminal Code.’!® 
That article, as enacted in 1932 in the atmosphere of the ‘second revolution’, 
threatens prison sentences of not less than five years for the purchase and resale by 
private persons of agricultural products and articles of mass-consumption, without 
any reference to the scale of the illegal transaction.” In the present atmosphere, it is 
obviously impossible to pass such sentences except in the case of the organisers of 
large-scale illegal businesses; the new decrees are apparently intended to cover not 
only the comparatively unimportant types of speculative trade which remain outside 
the scope of art. 107 but also the ordinary cases of illegal private trade in foodstuffs 
and consumers’ goods. In the absence of this new legislation such cases might either pass 
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unpunished or be dealt with by a large-scale application of those articles of the Crimi- 
nal Code which are intended for the treatment of cases deserving exceptional con- 
sideration."® 

Meanwhile the RSFSR, in a more straightforward way, has passed a law’? threaten- 
ing small-scale speculation, if committed for the first time, with detention for three 
to fifteen days or a fine of up to 500 rubles by simple decision of a People’s Judge; 
if the offence is repeated, penalties on the scale of the Latvian decree are envisaged. 
Article 107 is not abolished and remains in the background as a sanction against 
large-scale black market transactions and perhaps also against persons whose ‘small- 
scale’ offences are repeated so often that they constitute the offender’s actual source of 
income. The last two sections of SY survey important cases dealt with by the Supreme 
Court of the RSFSR (valuable, as SZ concentrates on USSR practice) and of the 
USSR State Arbitration (Gosarbitrazh). The Supreme Court cases reported in no. § 
deal with the following issues: the right of a person expelled from a co-operative for 
building country-houses (dachi) to go into court with his complaint against unjustified 
expulsion; the compensation payable by a city soviet for houses compulsorily pur- 
chased because of the need for their demolition (this should be calculated at the 
insurance value, not at the cost of rebuilding, as the litigant claimed, particularly in 
view of the fact that the city soviet had provided him with alternative accommodation) ; 
with the right of a worker to include in a claim for compensation in respect of injury 
also the additional payments due to him for length of service (in the decision of the 
Civil Law Chamber of the RSFSR Supreme Court, against which the Procurator 
General of the RSFSR successfully appealed to the full Supreme Court, the worker’s 
compensation rights had been limited to the difference between his ordinary wages 
and the disability pension due to him independently of his employer’s responsibility). 
The criminal law cases reported include another statement of a person’s right, if 
attacked, to injure a drunken attacker within the limits of self-defence, even though 
escape was possible (see above, p.304), although in the case reported the attacker 
died of his wound. In the last-mentioned case the revision of the findings of the lower 
courts was initiated by the President of the Supreme Court of the RSFSR. 

The Arbitration section publishes excerpts from the instructions issued by the USSR 
State Arbitration on sth June 1957, with a view to adapting the existing procedure 
to the reorganization of industry; these amount to a great reduction in the future of 
the scope of the issues to be handled by Gosarbitrazh. Disputes between enterprises 
and institutions subordinated to one Sovnarkhoz are in future to be handled by its own 
Arbitration; similarly disputes between enterprises or institutions subordinated to one 
ministry or co-operative centre are to be settled by its own Arbitration; in neither 
case is recourse to Gosarbitrazh permissible. The latter also refuses to accept suits 
involving less than one thousand rubles. Within the remaining scope of Gosarbitrazh 
fall only suits between enterprises situated on the territory of different Union Repub- 
lics, provided that the object of a pre-contractual suit is a contract worth more than 
five million rubles, or when the issue of a dispute arising from the fulfilment of a 
contract is more than five thousand rubles, or in the case of major disputes concerning 
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the use of the railways. The Chief Arbitrator of the USSR Gosarbitrazh, however, 
retains the right of supervision (nadzor) over the work of his own arbitrators as well 
as that of Provincial and Republic Arbitrators. As for the lower levels of the system, 
the Arbitration courts of Union Republics are competent for decisions in disputes 
between enterprises under a Sovnarkhoz and those under local management, if their 
value exceeds 1,000,000 and 25,000 rubles respectively, and for disputes concerning 
contracts between one and five million or 25,000 to 50,000 rubles respectively even 
though one of the parties to the dispute is subordinated to an All-Union Ministry. 
The Arbitrations of the RSFSR, the Ukraine and Belorussia are also competent 
to handle disputes arising in the Moscow, Kiev and Minsk Provinces respectively. 

Disputes concerning minor amounts, if arising between enterprises of different 
subordination (even including minor disputes in which All-Union enterprises are 
involved) are decided by the Arbitrations of the Autonomous Republics or Provinces, 
and in Moscow and Leningrad by those of the City soviets, the supervisory rights of 
the USSR Chief Arbitrator being reserved. 


In the following survey of Soviet legal practice to-day, as it appears from a perusal 
of the three periodicals under review, we attempt a division between the present 
work of Soviet justice and the suggestions for legal reform, made particularly in 
connection with the impending codification of Soviet law. Such a division is of 
necessity an artificial one, for major articles dealing with current practice are likely 
to contain, at least by implication, suggestions for reform. 


THE CURRENT WorK OF SOVIET JUSTICE 


The discussions of general problems of Soviet legality with which our readers are 
familiar® have now abated, and their results are being applied in the work on the 
re-codification of Soviet law. What matters now is the strict application of the prin- 
ciples which have been established in the judge’s everyday work. Soviet lawyers are 
conscious of the decisive importance of ‘the material and political means of realizing the 
law . . . yet only as a necessary condition and as the general condition of Soviet legality’ 
(to put it differently, that the legal guarantees work because the Communist Party 
makes them work); legality as such, however, is established by rules of procedure, 
and within the system of legal guarantees those safeguarded by the authority of the 
courts take precedence. Hence the establishment of court supervision over the acti- 
vities of many branches of the administration and their relationships with the general 
public is said to be desirable; the citizen injured in respect of his personal, housing, 
labour and other rights should be granted access to the courts, which is not the case at 
present.2" One of the defects of current Soviet law is the fact that officials who obey 
illegal orders are not held criminally responsible; the sole exception being the chief 
accountants of state and co-operative enterprises, who, if they receive from their 
managers an order involving a criminal offence, have to refuse to execute it and have 
to report the order to the head of the organization to which the enterprise is subordi- 
nated. If they fail to fulfil this obligation, they share in the manager's criminal 
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responsibility.?2 Yet even judicial guarantees are of restricted value if the Supreme 
Court includes departmental orders, not always in conformity with the law, among the 
enactments according to which the legality of a citizen’s claim is to be assessed, and 
this the Civil Law Chamber of the Supreme Court does to this day.?3 As for political 
guarantees against administrative abuses, there is still no statutory provison concerning 
the right of members of local soviets to put questions or concerning the implemen- 
tation of art. 142 of the Constitution, according to which a majority of the local 
electorate may recall their deputy.2* As Nedbailo*! puts his emphasis on the need 
for legal guarantees, he need not be expected to devote much attention to cases where 
the very insistence on legal forms may defeat the purposes of justice, and where 
party intervention, slightly veiled behind the local Procurator, is needed in order to 
correct a substantial injustice committed even by the highest ranks of the judicial 
hierarchy (see above, p. 303 and note 6). 

The legality of administrative acts is checked by the Procurator’s nadzor. It concen- 
trates on their conformity with the law and so supplements the supervision of lower 
Soviet bodies by higher ones; the attention of the latter centres on the expediency 
and efficiency of the measures taken by their subordinates. This delimitation. of 
functions seems reasonable enough; we have seen,> however, that its application in 
practice is not always easy. The illustrations of the Procurator’s nadzor given in SZ 
no. 7 (pp. 6off.) emphasise the need for a systematic approach; in particular, local 
soviets up to the city and provincial level sometimes impose fines above the limits 
of their competence or levy irregular taxes. The examples of such practices given in 
SZ no. 8 p. 65 include a district soviet which levies a fine of 300 rubles for building 
a house without its permission, and a city soviet which levies on its own account a 
tax on bicycles and rowing-boats. These serious violations of the economic order 
may be uncovered by the Procurator’s following up of ‘signals’ (usually complaints 
by individual citizens or letters drawing the Procurator’s attention to illegal prac- 
tices).25 But even in the absence of ‘signals’ there should be systematic observation 
of the activities of administrations and managements in those fields where violation 
of the law is likely. 

Examples are the application of the labour laws, the observance of safety regulations 
(in factories as well as regarding road traffic), the proper composition of the sections of 
city soviets. Care should be taken that these last keep their activities within the bounds 
of their competence. Typical cases of violation of the labour laws which have been 
noted in the course of such investigations are then discussed with the Provincial Com- 
mittees of the Party and of the trade unions, and with the provincial “economic 
aktiv’, in which most employers of labour may be found. The Procurator’s office played: 
an even mote active part when a systematic audit of the accounts of institutions resulted 
in the discovery of a large number of debts due to collective farms (in the case cited, 
the chairmen apparently either lacked the necessary legal knowledge or were afraid of 
the trouble involved in suing their debtors). Suits against the debtors were filed by 
the Procurator under art. 2 of the code of civil procedure (which allows him to pursue 
a civil law claim which is in the public interest even though the interested party fails 
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to do so). From a formal point of view, this action certainly lies within the Procurator’s 
competence; and in so doing he has tried to close the gap caused by the shortcomings 
of kolkhoz management. 


THE SERVANTS OF SOVIET JUSTICE 


Periodicals issued for the purpose of consultation of and mutual criticism by 
members of the legal profession provide an obvious source of knowledge of the kind 
of people who have to apply Soviet law and of the conditions under which they work; 
from a perusal of SZ and SY we get a picture both of what is expected of Soviet legal 
workers and of the ways in which they fall short of expectations. 

The central figure in a Soviet trial is the Judge. He has to conduct the trial and to 
collect all the relevant evidence, irrespective of whether it was brought forward 
by one of the parties to the suit or not. A vivid picture of the way in which he (or she) 
should behave is given in SY no. 1 p. 61. A complicated murder case is being tried 
by the Moscow City Court, headed by a former worker, who is now a judge with 
ten years’ experience. 

... patiently, without any sign of disturbance and without any tendency to doubt 
the defendant’ s allowing her attention distracted even 
for a monent, she conducts the case. There is no room for accident, no proclivity 
to convict, not the slightest shade of prejudice; there is only detailed analysis of 
all the circumstances and her only aim is to establish the truth. And this powerful 
- ire of the judge penetrates also the Assessors, the prosecutor, the defence coun- 

27 

Similarly, the need for complete detachment is emphasized in the editorial of 
SY no. 4. Violations of the rules of criminal procedure are usually committed by 
judges who hold preconceived opinions about the outcome of a trial. The examples 
of two judges of a Moscow district court are quoted: one of them carefully follows 
the statements of the parties and of the witnesses, consults with his Assessors and takes 
all decisions on matters of procedure with their help and advice; the other interrupts 
the parties and witnesses, prevents the defendant from fully giving his explanations, 
does not consult his Assessors during the investigation and does not invite them to 
participate in the examination of the prisoner and of the witnesses. This assessment is 
published with full details of the names and places of work of the judges concerned; 
there is, however,no indication that the sharp criticism of one of them implies anything 
more than a suggestion that he should improve his methods of working. Nor is 
frank criticism restricted to judges of the lower courts: the same issue of SY contains 
an article on the need to improve the work of the Murmansk Provincial Court, 
jointly written by the city Procurator and a People’s Judge. The error criticized 
here is the tendency of the court to reject the legitimate protests of dismissed workers 
(in one case the court even allowed an employer’s appeal against the correct decision 
of a People’s Court). Much criticism is also directed against the work of the Supreme, 
Courts of autonomous republics; in particular, property offences are dealt with either 
with extreme severity or alternatively too mildly;28 occasionally even violations of 
the most elementary rules of criminal procedure in the lower courts are overlooked.” 
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These shortcomings in the work of the Supreme Courts of the autonomous republics 
naturally reflect even greater ones in the work of the lower courts. During the first 
quarter of 1957, 27.4 per cent of the court decisions appealed against in the Mari 
ASSR had to be quashed, the figures for the Bashkir and Komi ASSR’s being 30.3 
per cent and 33.3 per cent respectively.*° These figures include a high proportion of 
incorrectly decided civil cases. With an evident desire to avoid responsibility, the 
Presidia of Provincial and ASSR Courts made very sparing use of their new power 
to protest against the incorrect decisions of lower courts or those of chambers of 
their own courts.*! During 1956, the President of the Supreme Court of the RSFSR 
filed as many protests against decisions of the lower courts as did all the Presidents 
of Provincial and ASSR Courts taken together; the latter prefer to leave the initiative 
in revising incorrect judgments to the President of the RSFSR Supreme Court or 
to the RSFSR or USSR Procurators General.*? It is no wonder that some persons 
who feel that they have been unjustly convicted prefer to take their protest direct to 
the Procurator General of the RSFSR.*3 

Many of these shortcomings are evidently due to the continuing shortage of well- 
trained lawyers; this may explain the particularly bad record of some of the ASSR 
Courts. Improvement is likely to proceed from the bottom, when a new generation 
of lawyers—well-trained and perhaps also unaffected by the habits of the pre-1953 
era—enters the judicial career. In an article in SY no. 6 the RSFSR Minister of Justice 
points out that during the first quarter of 1957 2,274 People’s Judges had none of 
their sentences quashed, and 885 had none of their civil decisions quashed. We have 
just noted, though as a major scandal, that up to one-third of the sentences passed in 
a national republic may be quashed, and we may remember that some Soviet barristers 
regard a People’s Court decision as a mere draft, on the basis of which justice will 
eventually be dispensed in a higher court.3* Such statistics obviously depend to a great 
extent on the Judge’s good luck in getting no cases so controversial in legal inter- 
pretation that a directive in the higher courts or perhaps even some change in the 
USSR Supreme Court’s interpretation of the law is required, and also on his correctly 
anticipating the higher courts’ assessment of the penalties appropriate for certain 
types of offence, of the type of case in which a divorce should be granted, and so on. 
The obvious connection between a judge’s appeals record and his prospects of pro- 
fessional advancement puts a premium on the avoidance of procedural mistakes— 
which is all to the good—but it also discourages too much originality in the reflection 
of changes in social circumstances upon the treatment of certain types of case, i.e. 
one of the channels through which the revision of obsolescent law might otherwise 
proceed. From the standpoint of securing strict continuity of jurisdiction the resulting 
centralization is obviously desirable, but the connection between jurisdiction and jus- 
tice in the public’s mind may suffer. On the other hand, a desire to make the law 
popular may conflict with the necessity of avoiding penalties disproportionate to an 
individual defendant’s guilt. SY no. 6 (pp. 43ff.) contains a communication on viyez- 
dnye sessions of People’s Courts (see also above, p.302). These are regarded as an effec- 
tive means of popularizing the laws against hooliganism. The trial takes place in the 
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club of a factory, whose employees were involved in the offence; during the recess, 
while the court retires to consider its decision, the prosecutor lectures the audience 
on the law in question and the conditions that made its enactment necessary. The 
sentence eventually passed is expected to illustrate the lecture. But what if the defen- 
dant’s guilt does not justify an exemplary sentence? 

The report quoted mentions two examples where the defendants were arrested 
and charged with grave hooliganism, for which prison sentences would be appro- 
priate. In one case, the People’s Court actually passed the sentence demanded; on 
appeal, however, the crime was considered to be one of ordinary hooliganism and 
the sentence was reduced to one of corrective labour at the place of employment. 
In the second case, the evidence of the witnesses required to demonstrate that the 
hooliganism was ‘grave’ was so conflicting that the prosecutor himself in the course of 
the session asked for the indictment to be reduced in a similar way; as the arrest of 
the defendants was unjustified by the amended charge, one of them was discharged 
the other receiving a sentence of six months’ corrective labour at the place of employ- 
ment, in effect a moderate fine. These are quoted as examples of the submission 
of insufficiently investigated cases for trial at a session intended to educate the public; 
in fact, however, they do not seem to be worse than many others which came before 
the courts. The prosecutor acting in the first case is reproached for pressing an indict- 
ment not supported by the evidence; the judge who followed his demand is not 
criticized, presumably because such behaviour on his part is regarded as normal in the 
atmosphere of a session of this type. The second case reported is not subjected to such 
criticism;35 both prosecutor and judge acted correctly. The very contrast between 
preceding publicity and the court’s refusal to pass a sentence which was not justified 
in the light of the testimony given before the court must have impressed the public 
with the fairness of Soviet justice towards everyone accused (including those accused 
by the local press) even though it failed to stress the draconic consequences bound to 
follow any drunken excess. Of course, the triumph of justice implied a defeat of the 
publicity arrangements and it is obviously for this reason that the case is mentioned as 
an example of ‘badly prepared’ viyezdnaya sessions. But might not the conclusion 
be drawn that the whole procedure implies danger to the judge’s objectivity? 

For a long time, the defence counsel has been treated as the Cinderella of Soviet 
justice. This condescending, if not worse, attitude on the part of judges and Procurators 
is illustrated in the editorial of SY no. 7 and in a cartoon published in the same issue; 
it is based mainly on the not always tacit assumption that the task of the court is to 
convict, and that a barrister fighting for his client’s interests is impeding the fulfilment 
of this task. In opposition to this view we find two contributions to SY no. 7 which 
sharply attack Cheltsov’s conception of the duties of defence counsel, and in particular 
his abhorrence of the idea that the barrister should engage in a real contest with the 
prosecution (which is, after all, the very essence of the sostoyatelny concept of the Soviet 
trial) as well as his admission of the possibility that the ‘defence’ counsel should oppose 
his client.*° Examples are given (ibid. p. 42) which show that Cheltsov’s advice is still 
followed in the practice of some barristers. 
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The barrister’s status, already low, was further depressed by the methods of his 
remuneration. These involved a race for obtaining the largest possible number of 
paying clients and placed young barristers in a most unfavourable position, their 
earnings depending on the favour of some more senior and better-known counsel 
who might pass on to them a lucrative case. This may seem natural in the West, but 
in the USSR it puts the Bar into the category of private competitive business, which 
is not very popular with the guardians of socialist justice. A draft statute elaborated 
by the USSR Ministry of Justice just before its abolition was intended to restrict 
the wide range of barristers’ incomes by establishing a guaranteed minimum; barristers 
earning more than this would receive only 90 per cent of the excess, the difference 
being used for supplementing the earnings of young counsel. This scheme is criticized 
by SZ (no. 6 p. 68) on the grounds that it tackles the evil to a very insufficient extent. 
The Bars of Bryansk, Vladimir and Rostov have introduced experimental schemes 
which provide for the pooling of fees. A barrister’s earnings will depend on his ex- 
perience and the number of cases handled, but no one will be allowed to take on more 
than twice the standard number of cases. This new scheme was introduced in Rostov 
in May 1957. Before its introduction, ten per cent of the barristers earned between 
300 and 500 rubles per month, while 35 per cent earned over 1500 rubles; under the 
new scheme, no one earns less than 680 and only 16 per cent earn more than 1500 
tubles. Formerly only 32 per cent earned between 1000 and 1500 rubles; at present, 
58 per cent of the barristers are in this income range.>” 

The editorial of SY no. 7 envisages an improvement in the status of defence counsel: 
one factor will be the decision in his favour of the long-standing controversy con- 
cerning his right to represent his client at the preliminary investigation.** Problems 
connected with the practical training of young barristers are discussed in a letter 
published in SYno. 3; during their six months of ‘practical training’ under the guidance 
of an experienced colleague they are busied with the preparation of a report on some 
subject chosen by their supervisor: this is likely to be fairly abstract and remote from 
the practical issues with which the young barrister will have to deal when he is even- 
tually directed to work in a rural district.3? The training of Procurators, who are 
usually persons with great practical experience, presents different problems. Even 
high-ranking members of the profession may lack the full legal education demanded 
by the statute of 1954, and correspondence courses are useful in this connection. 

Two letters published in SY no. 1 deal with the position of the legal advisers of 
enterprises (yuriskonsulty); there is no general regulation defining their rights and 
duties—not even a provision that they must be trained lawyers—and in consequence 
of their insecure status they defend in court whatever orders their management may 
issue, while failing to apply to its superior organ for the correction of illegal decisions. 
In contrast, the practice of the years of the first Five-Year Plan is recalled; in those days 
there were regular conferences of the yuriskonsulty of individual cities, convened by 
the local Procurators. 

Being the chief upholder of Soviet legality, the Procurator is expected to use his 
speech for the prosecution as an opportunity for explaining not only the legal aspects of 
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the case but also the social evils which become evident as the case proceeds. He should 
explain not only the administrative shortcomings which made the offence possible— 
such as careless storage, faulty accounting etc.—but also the psychological processes 
by which young people, who have grown up and been educated in Soviet society, 
have nevertheless become law-breakers. He must analyse the causes not merely of 
crime in general, but also of the particular crimes of the particular criminal who faces 
the court.“ This argument is developed in a criticism of a recently-issued collection 
of speeches by Soviet public prosecutors which are described as models;*1 one supposes 
that this shortcoming is characteristic of present-day public prosecution in general. 

A number of articles deal with the duties and competence of medical experts. 
A doctor, contributing an article to SZ no. 4 on the calling of psychiatrists as witnesses, 
writes with understanding of the lawyers’ abhorrence of excessively lengthy psychi- 
atric examinations and in particular of the delay in the proceedings of the court 
brought about by their repetition. This repetition, he says, is sometimes called for 
because the first examination was incomplete and sometimes at the demand of one of 
the parties in the case.4* He states that there is a tendency among his colleagues to 
find alcohol poisoning when the offence was in fact committed in a state of ordinary 
drunkenness; in nine cases out of a total of seventy described in the hospital examina- 
tion as pathological alcoholics, this diagnosis was found to be incorrect in the course 
of a second examination (which was carried out in the Institute of Court Psychiatry, 
apparently at the instance of the prosecutor). The mere gravity of a crime is not in 
itself a reason for calling a psychiatric expert, but psychiatrists are right in suggesting 
the examination of all parents charged with the murder of their children; such murders 
are frequently committed in a state of mental illness (this issue must have been of 
great practical importance when abortion was illegal). On the other hand, lawyers 
are advised that the examination of a person who suffers a temporary nervous break- 
down after being arrested for a major offence against property (arson committed 
for the purpose of concealing embezzlement) may establish that he was fully responsible 
at the time when the offence was committed. 

Several articles in each of the monthlies reviewed (SY no. 2 p. 65 and no. 6 pp. 
21ff.; SZ no. 7 pp. 41ff.) have been provoked by a circular issued by the USSR 
Ministry of Health on 29th February 1956 on the legal rights of medical experts. 
In murder cases, they are obliged to describe the presumed cause of death and to 
give evidence as to the possible cause of injuries from which death resulted, e.g. 
whether suicide was or was not possible in the case; where a shot-wound was in- 
flicted, whether it was fired from a distance or at short range, and so on. They are in 
their rights if they go further and interpret the event on the basis of other than 
medical evidence, such as the testimony of other witnesses. To this the lawyers object 
that the interpretation of the rights of experts given by the Ministry of Health not 
only contradicts standard criminal procedure (arts. 60 and 63 of the RSFSR Code),”® 
but may actually mislead the criminal investigator; skilful murderers frequently 
so manage their crimes that the appearance of accident or suicide is created. If the 
medical expert, who is a layman in matters of criminal investigation, supports one of 
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the possible explanations of the medical facts accessible to him in his professional 
capacity (say that given by the actual murderer or his friends) he may mislead the 
investigator and the court who regard him as an unbiassed authority. SZ no. 7 
quotes an example: a grandmother suffocated a baby (apparently the family wanted 
to get rid of it) in such a way that the medical expert described her statement as quite 
consistent with his own observations; no criminal prosecution was undertaken, and 
the murder was only uncovered when the grandmother was prosecuted in another 
case, years later. Only then did she explain how she had committed the first murder. 

Similarly, it is impossible to distinguish with absolute certainty between suicide 
by hanging and the consequences of some devices applied by murderers. Hence 
experts should refrain from making any statement about the greater or lesser proba- 
bility of the various possible causes of a violent death (SY no. 6 p. 25). Experts are 
within their rights when stating that their observations are compatible with the 
possibility of suicide or exclude it; but the choice among several hypotheses, all of 
which are compatible with the medical evidence, must be left to the lawyers, for it is 
they who have specialized in the investigation of crimes. An article by V. Ivanov 
in SZ no. 8 rejects the Instruction of the USSR Ministry of Health of 31st July 1954 
(which was agreed with the Ministry of Justice and with the Procurator General) as 
illegal and violating the rights of citizens because it transfers to institutions other than 
the Courts the power of detaining in a special asylum a person declared by the experts 
to be not responsible for his illegal actions. 


THE PLENARY MEETING OF THE USSR Supreme Court HELD IN APRIL 19$7 

The importance of the plenary meeting of the new Supreme Court of the USSR, 
held on 1oth—12th April 1957,“ lies in the fact that it was the first meeting under the 
statute of 12th February 1957. That statute so enlarges the powers of Republic 
Courts as to make them the ultimate authority in individual cases, leaving the USSR 
Court to concentrate on the task of general guidance. Gorkin’s report, published as the 
leading article in BVS no. 2, gives examples of the type of minor case in which 
the Supreme Court’s intervention was occasionally required to correct errors com- 
mitted in the lower courts. In a report devoted to explaining new legislation, one 
could hardly expect a Soviet judge to put forward arguments in favour of the former 
state of things, i.e. in this case on the level of some of the work of Republic Supreme 
Courts which made USSR Supreme Court intervention desirable. In substance, 
however, Gorkin takes account of these arguments by a very broad interpretation of 
the concept of all-Union law, violations of which (as distinct from violation of mere 
Republic law) still justifies protests by the President of the USSR Supreme Court.5 
Gorkin includes in his concept of all-Union law (a) the basic principles of criminal 
law, issued by the Union as a basis for Republic legislation; (b) Union laws supple- 
menting the existing Republic Codes (to this group belong, inter alia, all the additions 
to existing penal law made since 1940); (c) Union decrees directing the formulation 
of certain articles of the Republic Codes. These include, for example, the penalties for 
political offences and the rules of inheritance law. This range of potential USSR court 
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supervision is very wide. As illustrations of group (a) Gorkin mentions violations of 
art. 30 of the Basic Principles, according to which the penalty should take into account 
the personality of the offender, his motives, the gravity of the offence committed 
and the danger to society involved in it. Besides this he cites art. 6 (d) which demands 
that proceedings be dropped if the defendant is shown to have committed no legal 
offence. The Supreme Court’s right to intervene in order to secure the observance of 
art. 6 (d) implies its duty of protecting all Soviet citizens against arbitrariness. Its 
claim in connection with art. 30, however, may justify intervention in any case 
where the sentence passed is regarded as either too mild or too severe. This does not 
apply in cases where the inadequacy of the sentence is due to the application of a 
wrong article of the criminal code, unless the relevant article comes under group (b) 
or group (c) of Gorkin’s scheme. This paradox is supplemented by another: according 
to Gorkin, every conviction for an offence against property and every conviction 
for selling sub-standard goods would potentially incur Supreme Court supervision, 
whereas murder cases—other than those in which capital punishment would be 
appropriate—would not. The category of capital murder, as distinct from ordinary 
penalties for murder prescribed by Republic Codes, is based upon all-Union legis- 
lation. 
A proper definition of the competence of each court can be achieved only by 
.a new set of Basic Principles compiled in such a way as to contain everything that is 
considered essential for the security of the law while leaving the Union Republics’ 
Codes to apply these principles to local social needs.*® In the short run, the overbur- 
dening of the USSR Supreme Court, of which Gorkin complains, may be eased 
by the fact that the President of that Court, with his Supervisory powers, will no 
longer represent the ultimate instance of appeal. As a result, the defence counsel whose 
client is dissatisfied with the Republic Courts’ decision will be unable to act on the 
tradition of appealing to the President of the USSR Court although the latter still 
remains entitled to protest against most judgments which he thinks are incorrect. More 
relevant for the future than the Supreme Court’s remaining powers of supervision 
may be its participation in the codification of the law and the guidance given to the 
lower courts by the generalization of its dicta on the application of certain laws, 
for example the law of 1oth January 1955 on the punishment of small-scale offences 
against public property or the new statute on the settlement of labour disputes. 
Some of the decisions taken by the Plenary Meeting on special issues of law will 
‘be discussed later in connection with these issues. Some others are important mainly 
in that they close loopholes for the violation of basic principles of Soviet procedural 
law which had been created by earlier decisions of the Court itself. To this group 
belongs, in particular, the repeal of the court decision of 1st December 1950. This 
decision, in contradiction to art. 424 of the code of criminal procedure, allowed for a 
reformatio in pejus if the Court, while considering a convict’s appeal against his sentence, 
found that he had committed an offence more serious than that for which he had been 
convicted, and hence deserved a more severe penalty.‘” Another important correction 
of earlier Supreme Court decisions concerns the decision of 15th September 1950 
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on the punishment of motoring offences. Article 59 (3) (c) of the Russian criminal 
code, incorporating the draconic transport law of 1931, threatens all motoring offences 
committed by public service employees with prison sentences. This was applied 
to all motoring offences, whoever committed them, unless they resulted in fatal 
injuries, in which case the dangerous driving was often punished as murder.** To 
rectify this, the Supreme Court has now decided that, except in the case of public 
transport drivers, to whom art. 59 (3) (c) remains applicable, dangerous driving will 
be punished under art. 75 (1). This last article, on the violation of traffic regulations 
with grave consequences, threatens imprisonment for a period of not exceeding three 
years, or alternatively a fine, unless the offence amounts to culpable homicide. 
(to be continued) 


R. SCHLESINGER 
Glasgow 


1 The latest, but surely not the last, formulation of that approach has been given in L. Schapiro’s 
review of the 1954 edition of Guins’ book on Soviet Civil Law, published in The Slavonic and 
East European Review June 1957. In consistent prosecution of Petrazhitsky’s legal philosophy 
(which strangely enough was supported by some of the participants in the first codification of 
Soviet law) it is argued that the mere certainty and predictability of the functioning of some 
regulation governing the work of the state machine does not render that regulation law in the 
proper sense of the word: ‘every state can alter existing rights by legislation—but this is precisely 
why the real validity of law lies not in the paper on which it is printed nor yet in the force which 
lies behind it, but in those customs, habits and consciousness of legality and respect for the estab- 
lished situation, which Petrazhitsky described and which Prof. Guins rightly fails to discern 
in Soviet society’. If Messrs. Guins and Schapiro are right, law aiming at changing the established 
situation and current patterns of conduct is indeed, no law proper. Lawyers in Schapiro’s words, 
are by nature ‘a conservative body of men’. Certainly public opinion plays its part in shaping 
the law: but it does so by its impact upon the legislator, or the courts in whose hands the law may 
be amended in application even before it is amended in the Statute Book. In the conditions of a 
state aiming at the promotion of social change, the assertion that the laws enacted by it for that 
purpose cannot be valid in the legal sense simply amounts to the assertion that the orderly and 
regular character of social transformations does not matter, as they are evil per se. From this stand- 
point, the struggle fought out in the USSR against the arbitrariness and break of existing legality 
current in the Stalin period is irrelevant as it does not affect the principles of communism (this 
is, indeed, explicitly stated e.g. in Ostprobleme 1957 no. 23 p. 828). I doubt whether we can learn 
from such utterances anything about Soviet society. 

2 As an early example of this approach I may mention J. N. Hazard’s and M. L. Weisberg’s 
Cases and Readings on Soviet Law. It was published, in mimeographed form, by Columbia 
University 1950. Although Prof. Hazard meanwhile has found the opportunity to present his 
views on the practice of Soviet law in a systematic form in his Law and Social Change in the USSR 
(reviewed in Soviet Studies vol. VI. pp. 33ff), we still have no printed collection of characteristic 
court cases. With the periodicals here reviewed in hand, and travel to the USSR, including 
observations of the everyday work of Soviet courts, fairly easy, it should be possible to solve this 
task in a comprehensive way, as a preliminary stage to sociological analysis of the observed court 
practice. If such analyses would, at first, be concentrated on a limited range of particularly in- 
teresting issues (which in any case would be a preliminary condition for their finding a publisher) 
they might well be within the scope of scholars who have the ambition to promote the transition 
of _ study of Soviet law from the establishment of general principles to concrete sociological 
analysis. 

3 As all the issues of periodicals quoted in this report were published in 1957, no special references 
other than to the issue are given. 

* See, for example, no. 1 pp. 26ff, no. 2 pp. 49ff, no. 5 p. 4, and notes 11 and 29; a very bad 
case of violation of the rights of the national minorities to have trials conducted in their national 
tongue is reported in a letter to the editor of Sotsialisticheskaya Zakonnost (no. 6 p. 76). 

> The head of the Department for Matters of Juveniles of the RSFSR Prokuratura is criticized 
by the general nadzor Procurator of Kemerovo Province because she advertized that Provincial 
Procurator’s example without telling by which method the check of the food rations was carried 
out. The ‘follow-up’ section of SZ no.8 contains a note to the effect that the Procurator General of 
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the RSFSR agrees with the criticism and has given instruction in this sense to the head of the 
Juveniles Department. 

6 The plaintiff is a former harpooner who, because of frost-bite acquired when his boat had 
to spend the winter 1951-2 in the Arctic pack-ice, had to be transferred to work at Tobolsk 
river port and was deprived of his additional pay for length of service, on the ground that such 
payments are not due to workers in his present occupation: only after three years of complaints 
to the Ministry of Fisheries he got the additional pay restored in 1955, but without retroactive 
force. Now he sued the Ministry for the 3003 rubles additional payments due during the thirty- 
three months he had been deprived of them and got a favourable judgment in the People’s 
Court; on the employer’s appeal however, Tyumen Provincial Court restricted the claim to 
the last three months on the ground that art. 93-2 of the Labour Code establishes a prescription 
period of three months for such claims: the fact that during the whole period the plaintiff had 
pursued his claim by complaints to the senior links in his employer’s administrative hierarchy 
(though not by law-suit) was recognized by the People’s Court but not by the Provincial Court, 
which regards it as irrelevant. So, apparently, did also the Presidents of the RSFSR and USSR 
Supreme Courts who satisfied themselves with noticing the correctness of court procedure 
without investigating for which reasons the plaintiff had been late in coming into court. 

7 Cf. Soviet Studies vol. TX pp. 9off. 

8 Abortions performed at a later stage of pregnancy are apparently regarded as illegal unless 
they represent a desperate act of surgery, which obviously cannot be left to the pregnant 
women’s own discretion. 

9 A forest keeper had been murdered while resisting two timber thieves who used to sell 
stolen timber. The Supreme Court of the RSFSR converted the capital sentence passed by the 
Provincial Court against the main culprit into a prison sentence as, in the absence of particularly 
aggravating circumstances, the conditions for application of the decree of 1954 appeared lacking; 
the RSFSR Procurator’s protest to the Presidium of the Court failed. In the successful protest of 
the USSR Procurator the RSFSR court’s reference to the absence of former criminal convictions 
was countered by reference to a recent fine for a minor theft of timber. 

10 During a trial for misapprehension of public property, worth 470,721 rubles, all the defendants 
had been convicted to sentences of fifteen years each, and made responsible for refunding the 
damage. On the Procurator General’s protest, a women employee who was not concerned in 
misapprehensions other than to the amount of 16,775 rubles, got her sentence reduced to ten 
years imprisonment, and also her civil law liability reduced. 

11 In spite of the fact that the procedural mistakes were committed on not higher than the 
District level the protest was entered by the Procurator General of the USSR at the Criminal 
Chamber of the USSR Supreme Court, evidently with an intention to demonstrate their 
general importance. The two defendants, in a drunken state and dissatisfied with the job offered 
to them, had attacked the Director of a State Farm and also the policeman who came to his help; 
apart from this, one of them committed some minor thefts. Severe sentences (ten and five years 
imprisonment respectively) were passed by the District Court without the defendants’ getting 
legal assistance; hence they were quashed by the Provincial Court. At the second hearing in the 
District Court more than a year after the event, only one of the defendants was present (the one 
who had got the longer sentence had not been sent to court from the labour camp): the conviction 
of the defendant present was repeated though only three of the fourteen witnesses listed at the 
pteparatory court meeting were examined; the question of his participation in the hooliganism 
(the only offence for which he had been convicted) was actually not investigated. The defendant 
absent at that hearing was again convicted one year later, in his absence as he refused to appear 
and without being represented by counsel though a prosecutor was present: thus the violation 
of art. 55 of the RSFSR Code of Criminal Procedure, for which the first conviction had been 
quashed, was repeated. From the short report of the facts it appears that he was the only person 
whose commission of offences worse than verbal injuries issued in a drunken state and resistance 
against arrest was obvious; even so the procedure applied allows for no explanation other than a 
desire of the District judge to protect discipline in the State Farm by Draconic measures. Happily, 
from the standpoint of justice, she behaved in a way so illiterate from the legal point of view that 
the Procurator General got a handle for intervention. 

12 In fact the circulation of SY with 16,000 copies for the issue reviewed, is only slightly superior 
to the 13,600 of the journal Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo i Pravo; it represents not much more than a 
third of the circulations of Sotsialisticheskaya Zakonnost and the Bulletin of the Supreme Court 
with their 46,000 and 48,000 copies respectively. The latter figures may correspond to that of 
practicing lawyers and judges who need the periodicals on their shelves; the advantage claimed for 
SY by one of the letter-writers quoted, i.e. its being freely available in the bookshops, may rather 
indicate that only a minority of the People’s Judges—not to speak of the hundreds of thousands 
of People’s Assessors—care to subscribe to it. True, though following a pre-war tradition, it 
was started only in the current year. : 
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13 Obviously the appeal was launched by the Procurator: so there must have been either a case- 
for the prosecution strong from the standpoint of formal, though no material, justice, or some 
tendency of local officials to get a conviction which, however, was defeated by the Assessor’s 
faithfulness to the party line (the wording of the report suggests the latter explanation). 

14 The selection of items—all explaining existing law—is interesting in that it illustrates the more 
complicated types of issue with which the judge or barrister offering legal advice is likely to be 
confronted (questions the answer to which would be obvious to any person with legal training 
would obviously be omitted). In this issue the following questions are answered, with reference 
to the relevant legislation or decisions of the Supreme Court: the rights of children born in a 
marriage subsequently declared invalid, are equal to the rights of children born in a valid marriage; 
in the presence of substantial causes which prevented an heir accepting an inheritance within the 
six months’ limit prescribed by the law, the limit may be extended by the court, and the corres- 

nding part of the estate be reclaimed from the unjustly favoured heirs (if in the absence of 

heirs the estate fell to the State, only property preserved in kind can be reclaimed); rules for 
the payment of witnesses’ expenses; a person serving a sentence which is shortened on his appeal 
is entitled to include the time served beyond the term finally established in his general labour 
record as well as in the record of his work in his former occupation for purposes of scales of 
remuneration—he is, however, not entitled to retrospective payments on this ground (decree of 
the Council of Ministers of the USSR, of 4th October 1956, reported also in SZ no. § p. 82); 
the relatives of a person convicted to a sentence including confiscation of property (this measure is 
applied only as regards the most serious crimes) who live in the house formerly owned by him, 
retain rights to accommodation within the established norm: they cannot be evicted except on 
the grounds applicable to all citizens (Supreme Court decision of 29th September 1953); the 
Inspectors of Corrective Labour at the Place of Employment have to decide whether a person who 
(presumably by leaving employment) evaded a court sentence to this kind of penalty should 
simply serve it, or the case be returned to the court for decision upon a possible commutation of 
the sentence (presumably to imprisonment). 

15 This ruling appears to be directed against methods of circumventing the prohibition such 
as the black-marketeers’ queueing for the commodities in short supply and after selling instead of 
the commodities the cash-receipt, with a profit. The RSFSR decree mentioned in the text 
explicitly includes theatre tickets, books and music amongst the potential objects of small-scale 

tion. 

16 In Lithuania, the decree of which is quoted, the RSFSR Code is in force. 

17 Cf. Ugolovny Kodeks RSFSR 1950 ed. pp. 80 and 200-1. Apart from the prison sentence, 
confiscation of the offender’s whole property is threatened (in the new laws against small-scale 
speculation, the threatened confiscation, of course, affects only the object of the illegal transaction). 

18 Art. $1 allows the court, in the case of ‘exceptional circumstances’, which have to be explicitly 
enumerated in the sentence, to go under the lower limit of penalty established in the Code, 
or even to apply a milder form of punishment. Art. $3, which deals with conditional convictions, 
contains no reference to their being mere exceptional measures. But, obviously, the general 
application of this article to all instances of an offence the legal sanction for which is regarded by 
judicial opinion as excessive, would undermine the authority of the law. 

19 Izvestia 13th September 1957. 

20 Cf. Soviet Studies vol. VII pp. 164ff and vol. VIII pp. 316ff. 

21 P. E. Nedbailo in Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo i Pravo 19$7 no. 6 pp. 20ff. As an example, Nedbailo 
quotes the list of officials in positions of responsibility and hence denied other than administrative 
remedies against unjustified dismissal (cf. Soviet Studies vol. VIII pp. 101-2): in his opinion, that 
list includes a lot of people who could be granted legal security of employment without any harm 
to proper administration. I may add the issue of pensions under the new law (cf. Soviet Studies 
vol. VIII pp. 307ff), complaints against the incorrect assessment of which can be lodged only at 
the raion Soviets (cf. Sotsialnoye Obespecheniye 1957 no. 8 p. 9). On the other hand, we have seen 
on p.307 that courts are now assuming the competence of checking the legitimacy of expulsions 
from building co-operatives. 

22 Even this exception quoted by Nedbailo from a decree of 1947 is not quite conclusive: 
the co-responsibility of a chief accountant who covered misapprehensions or violations of plan 
discipline, would in any case be obvious; his obligation to report a supposedly criminal act to an 
administrative superior (who may find it convenient to hide the issue from the public prosecutor 
in order to restrict the punishment to a mere reprimand) rather lags behind what should be expec- 
ted from the law-abiding citizen. The real guarantee against accountants and more responsible 

ns obeying illegal orders obviously rests on their duty qua party members to report to the 
gher party bodies, including the CC, and in the latter’s readiness to react upon such reports. 
This, however, lies outside Nedbailo’s field, which is explicitly restricted to the judicial, as distinct 
from the political, guarantees for Soviet legality. 
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23 The case mentioned by Nedbailo in this connection (concerning the court’s duty to establish 
whether the pension claimant was in fact materially dependant upon the soldier killed during the 
war) contradicts the exposition of the law given in the article of Sotsialnoye Obespecheniye quoted 
in note 21: the issue concerns a failure of the Civil Law Chamber of the Supreme Court to apply 
the directives given by its Plenum, not an issue of administration vs. law. The validity of Ned- 
bailo’s general considerations, however, does not depend upon the proper classification of the 
vee example given by him. 2 
id. 


25 In one of the cases reported it came out that the collective farms of a raion, with the know- 
ledge of the secretaries of the party’s raikom, instead of more than a quarter of the planned milk 
deliveries paid to the collecting station cash which they had received from farmers for large 
quantities of grass sold as grazing (this in itself is an illegal practice). For the money the farms 
received fictive receipts for delivery of fats (which may be delivered instead of milk); it was, 
however, paid by the collecting station to the local food trade, which apparently had a 
deficit and preferred cash to fats. There is no mention of other than disciplinary measures taken 
against those involved in the transaction: these thus appear to have aimed not at appropriations 
for private purposes (in that case the practice would clearly have amounted to a very bad case of 
theft of socialist property) but at (a) saving the farms the trouble of keeping the cattle which 
could turn the grass into milk, and (b) closing the raion food trade’s balance sheet with a nice 
profit (which would also have its impact upon the manager’s premia). No one except the Procurator 
appears to have been unduly troubled by the prospect that the milk produced with the help of 
the grass sold as grazing, if marketed at all, would appear on the kolkhoz market instead of 
in the centralized purchases. The procedure complained of may have enabled the kolkhozniki 
concerned to fulfil their personal delivery obligations while the farm escaped from its own ones: 
the occurrence of such incidents—perhaps in conditions where the results of the investigation 
discouraged a criminal prosecution of people who had evaded the fulfilment of obligations 
incapable of fulfilment—may have made its contribution to the abolition of the kolkhozniki’s 
delivery obligation by 1st January 1958. 

26 At the age of thirty, being because of an illness unable to continue factory work, she started 
to study, with the intention of becoming an agronomist. But just after having finished the 
Agricultural High School, she was commanded by the party’s raikom to start work as a judge; 
the promised two weeks’ practice as an assessor could not even be completed as the judge fell ill. 
Higher juridical education was acquired only while she was working as a District judge, in 
evening courses: promotion to membership of the Moscow City Court followed. There is no 
mention of any election: at least at the first stage of the lady’s career, this formality must have 
been complied with while she was already working as a full judge. 

27 This formulation well illustrates the difference between Soviet and Western concepts of the 
barrister’s function. 

28 SY no. 3 p. 6, and no. 4 p. 14. The last quoted article contains also a reference to unjustified 
application of the death penalty in the ordinary murder cases (ibid. p. 13). 

29 In one instance a People’s Court, being concerned with a case of hooliganism for the second 
time (the first sentence had been quashed in view of violations of the defendant’s rights to defence), 
a a prison sentence, notwithstanding the fact that both the People’s Assessors were in 

avour of a milder punishment: the prisoner’s right to defence was again violated in that he got no 
defence counsel, notwithstanding the appearance of the public prosecutor. The Supreme Court of 
the Dagestan ASSR, however, dismissed the defendant’s appeal and its President did not dispute 
that decision (eventually it was quashed by the Supreme Court of the RSFSR, which assumed 
jurisdiction in the case in its supervisory function). 

30 SY no. 4 p. 15. From a later passage in the article it is evident that the President of the Marii 
ASSR Supreme Court was eventually removed because of violations of the principle of collecti- 
vity in his court, unjustified interference with the treatment of individual cases (general discussion 
of the way in which certain types should be handled is within a Court President’s rights and 
duties, but not the application of these principles to individual cases, the merits of which must be 
decided by the judges concerned) and improper reactions upon criticism. 

31 See Soviet Studies vol. VII pp. 170—1. 

32 SY no. 6 pp. 9—10. This statement concerns the origin of protests eventually decided in the 
Provincial etc. Courts; if those cases where the protest resulting in a hearing at the RSFSR 
Supreme Court itself, are included, the latter’s share in the correction of incorrect judgements 
of lower courts is even greater than that of all the middle courts taken together. (Ibid no. 3 p. 7.) 

33 This assumption may explain the fact that in twelve per cent of the cases the files of which 
were requested for supervision by the Supreme Court of the RSFSR there had not even been an 
appeal. It may be supposed that, apart from gross violations of the law which accidentally came to 
the knowledge of the President of the Supreme Court of the RSFSR, the latter will not dispute 
‘udgments passed in the People’s Courts—as distinct from Courts of Appeal decisions, which he 
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and his deputies are supposed systematically to observe. The Procurator however, has to react upon 
any violation of the law brought to his notice; even advice to the complainant first to exhaust his 
rights of appeal will not do if loss of time in itself causes harm (say because of an unjustified arrest, 
or an unjustified ejection from a flat) which only partially could be made good by later revision 
of the judgment. 

34 Cf. Soviet Studies vol. IX p. 204 

35] speak here of the trial reported; before, the Court had returned the case to additionA 
investigation as the prosecution’s case had not been sufficiently substantiated. 

36 SY no. 7 pp. 15ff and $1. For Cheltsov’s views cf. Soviet Studies vol. IX pp. 203. 

37 SY no. 7 p. 27. The existence of some barristers without legal training is indicated by 
additions of 5 per cent for middle, ten per cent for higher legal education. If we suppose that 
amongst young barristers now starting work full legal education is normal, in the Rostov 
scheme the maximum differential (between a young lawyer with less than three years’ experience 
and only half of the working norm to do, and a colleague with more than fifteen years’ experience 
and more than twice the norm to do), amounts to 1:2.62. The Bryansk scheme (cf. SZ no. 6 
p. 68) simply distinguishes three groups of barristers, the co-efficient between the share in the 
joint bar-income due to members of the lowest and the highest groups varying between 1 and 1.4 
(in rural places, where beginners work beside experienced colleagues 1:1.8). 

38 Cf. Soviet Studies vol. VI p. 221 and vol. IX p. 206 

3%]1.c. p. 68. The tentative enumeration of these issues in the barrister’s correspondence is 
interesting. They comprise the following: family-property relations amongst the members of a 
kolkhoz dvor, responsibility for illicit grazing, for the death of livestock because of a kolkhoz 
member’s fault, violations of forest laws, obligatory deliveries (since abolished so far as the 
kolkhoznik’s individual household is concerned) and taxes. 

4 SZ no. 8 p. 61. Some Provincial and Republican Procurators are said to devote insufficient 
attention to the participation of their juniors in correspondence courses, with the result that 
failures are not infrequent. Cf. Soviet Studies vol. VIII pp. 211-2. 

41 Cf. Sudebniye rechi prokurorov published as a methodological help by the Office of the Procu- 
rator of the USSR 1956. There is no reference to apublishing house: Procuratorsas distinct from 
barristers apparently get a large part of their professional instruction by internal publications. 

42 Dr. Kalashnik, the author of the article, mentions as an example of ‘naive’ demands for 


repeated psychiatric examination the argument that the grandmother of a person prosecuted for 
liganism committed.in a drunken state was mentally ill and died in an asylum. The obvious 
purpose of the prosecution of hooligans is the deterrence of people with a tendency to drunken 


excesses; it is interesting that defence counsels find it worth while to raise demands such as that 
quoted and that Dr. Kalashnik finds it useful to refute it in an article written for the benefit of 
public prosecutors. 

43 This argument, made by a Corresponding Member of the Academy of Medical Sciences 
in SY no. 6 p. 24 appears to me not quite convincing. Art 63 of the RSFSR Code of Criminal 
Procedure rules that experts are called in cases where ‘specialist knowledge in the fields of science, 
arts or crafts are necessary for the investigation’: from this is does not follow that, once called, 
they have to restrict their statements to the fields of their professional competence. Art. 60 rules 
that every person called as a witness is obliged to tell the investigator and the court everything 
known to him about the case: from this it does in no way follow that a person called as an expert 
is not at least entitled to do what is regarded as the ordinary witness’s duty, i.e. to tell the court 
what he thinks of the case. The article in SY no. 2 on ‘The Evaluation of Experts’ Conclusions 
by the Court’ warns against treating the expert as a competent authority in fields where he is not: 
in these fields he should be regarded as an ordinary citizen who has some opinion which may be 
considered but can in no way overrule the professional investigator’s suspicion of foul play. 
This appears to me to be all right: the general rejection of experts’ statements exceeding their 
professional capacity in the articles in SY no. 6 and SZ no. 7 may in practice lead to a refusal 
to acquaint experts with facts outside their technical competence—e.g. with versions of the cause 
of the event current amongst the population—and thus restrict the range of hypotheses which 
may be checked by their specialist knowledge. 

4 Full materials in BVS no. 2 and, so far as decisions on individual cases are concerned, also 
no. 3; short summary in SZ no. 6 pp. 5off. 

45 A different approach is supported by I. Perlov, writing in SY (the organ of the Supreme 
Court of the RSFSR) no. 2 p. 44. Perlov suggests leaving the guidance of the application of the 
laws of the RSFSR exclusively to the RSFSR Supreme Court, the Supreme Court of the USSR 
being restricted to the interpretation of the laws of the USSR. 

46 We shall return to this issue in the second part of this report. 

47 BVSno.2 p.28,and L. Smirnov’s explanatory article ibid. pp. 38ff. Smirnov emphasises that the 
prohibition of a reformatio in pejus in the Courts of Appeal if the appeal has been filed by the con- 
victed, does not protect the latter from the risk that a new hearing in the People’s Court, ordered 
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in the uncovering of facts which make his action appear more serious, and hence cause a more 
severe sentence. 

involved in a fatal accident is evident from the fact that the sentence of two years’ imprison- 
ment of a motorcyclist for the manslaughter of a cyclist who had caused the accident by his own 
violation of traffic regulations, could be quashed only by the Presidium of the Supreme Court 
of the RSFSR, as all the lower courts—including the Criminal Law Chamber of that Supreme 
Court itself—had upheld it. (Cf. SY no. 2 p. 79). 


LITERATURNAYA MOSKVA, sbornik II 


Tuts famous anthology of Moscow writers appears to have been rushed through the - 
press. It reached the printers on 1st October 1956, the proofs were signed for printing 
on 26th November, and, according to the title-page, it was published before the end 
of the year. Even by Russian standards this is very quick for a book of 796 pages, 
much of it in small print. 

The editors are M. I. Aliger, A. A. Bek, B. A. Kaverin, E. G. Kazakevich, the 
late A. K. Kotov, K. G. Paustovsky, V. A. Rudny and V. F. Tendryakov. The 
contents are as follows (where possible I have added date of birth): 


PROSE, POETRY, DRAMA 


A. Fapeyev (1901). .. - Editorial note; The Last of the 
V. Kaverin (1902)... Quests and Hopes (a novel) 
Vi. SOKOLOV .. .. The Seagull (a poem) 
ALEKSEI SURKOV (2899) .. Three poems 

.. Poems 

.. Petrarch’s Sonnet (a play in 3 acts) 
IvAN KATAYEV (1902) .. ara .. Under the Clear Stars (a story) .. 
S. MarsHak (1887) .. Poems 
SEMYON KirsANOV (1906) .. Poems 
K. Murznr... Poem 
Yurt (1920) . Khazar Omaments and A Light in the Window 
(stories) 
Nix. ZHDANOV Home (a story) 
N. ZABOLOTSKY .. Poems 
NIKOLAI CHUKOVSKY (1905) The Wanderer (a story) 
Evc. DoLMATOVsKY (r915) .. From the poem 
Poem 
Poem 
Evc. BOSNYATSKY & ALEKSEI 
Life by Instalments (Mexican Scenes) 

Nikoral TIKHONOV (1896) .. Poems From Old Notebooks; Verses 
ALEKSANDR YASHIN ae .. Levers(astory) . 
SERGE! BONDARIN .. A Religious Disputation (a story). 
Ya. AKIM .. Poems 
SERGEI BoBROV ah Poems 
ANATOLY KuDREIKO .. Poem 
SERGEI MIKHALKOV (1913)... Poem 
Boris YAMPOLSKY Stories of Beasts and Birds . 
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SKETCHES 


. Village Diary 
.. Connivance . 
The Forests Murmur 


ARTICLES, DIARIES, NOTES 


Mark SHCHEGLOV (1926) .. Realism in Contemporary Drama .. 

Itya EHRENBURG (1891) ake .. The Poetry of Marina Tsvetayeva ; 

Marina TSVETAYEVA (1892) .. .. From an unpublished book Poems 

OLESHA (1899) .. From the Literary Diaries .. 

CHUKOVSKAYA .. Working Conversation on the editing of 
prose works) 

A. Kron .. Notes of a Writer 

Obituary: .. M.A. Shcheglov .. 


Very few copies appear to have gone out of Russia before the book was, in effect, 
banned. I am indebted to Mr. Alec Nove for drawing attention to the interest of the 
volume and to Edinburgh University Library for lending a copy. All the prose items 
in the anthology are dealt with below. I omit the poems, though many are of political 
interest (it is unexpected, for example, to find Alexei Surkov, the present official 
leader of the writers, bemoaning the lost days of his youth and the onset of the 
besposhchadny vek—the pitiless era—of adult life). 


Fadeyev’s chapter and notebook 

Fadeyev, who had been the party leader of literature for some fifteen years until 
the changes after Stalin’s death, shot himself three months after the XX party Con- 
gress. His strength of character and skill as a writer are evident in the chapter here 
published from his unfinished major work, which deals with the absorption in 
Soviet times of a primitive tribe inhabiting the far east of Siberia. This chapter 
describes the life of a member of the tribe, from birth to marriage, when the tribe 
was still largely independent of Russian influences. Fadeyev is shown at his best in 
this chapter, for he is dealing with the formation of a very strong personality. The 
notebook, however, is more interesting. It is published in full, say the editors, because 
it contains the first drafts of the material which eventually formed the chapter published. 
However, most of the notebook, which covers the period January—May 1927, is 
on other matters, mainly Fadeyev’s observations of and meditations upon people and 
situations in provincial Russian towns of that time: these notes are dominated by 
problems of the strengths and weaknesses in the characters of working men coming 
into positions of political authority. Readers of these free and penetrating observations 
who have any knowledge of Soviet literature and Fadeyev’s own life will realise 
from this notebook how much he subsequently sacrificed in the service of the regime. 


Kaverin’s ‘Quests and Hopes’ 

This is the last volume of a trilogy on the lives of a number of people from youth in 
the 1920’s to middle age in the present. The structure of this third volume is oddly 
parallel to Dudintsev’s Not by Bread Alone. The inventor is a woman medical scientist, 
who during the war develops penicillin independently of Fleming and would have done 
so years earlier had she not been systematically thwarted by Kramov, the almost 
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exact counterpart in medical science of Dudintsev’s Avdiyev in engineering. The 
Deputy Minister Maximov is the same type as Dudintsev’s Deputy Minister Shutikov. 
Kaverin’s herione, however, is such a wonderful woman in every respect that she 


is quite incredible, and the bad bureaucrats are too wicked for credibility. The 
world of Soviet medical science is divided into white and black: 


In a word, all these [the staff of the heroine’s research institute] were people who 
thought eagerly, gladly, lovingly, of science, but who could only with difficulty, 
and unwillingly, turn their minds to whatever was hindering science. And against 
us operated people of experience, worldly-wise, unsure of themselves in laboratories 
but on the other hand very sure of themselves in committee and at the Ministerial 
offices. (page 160). 


When penicillin proves its worth, Kramov first attacks the heroine by getting her 
husband, a leading and heroic Soviet epidemiologist, arrested on a cooked-up charge, 
and then offers to use his influence to secure a release if she will let him exploit her 
brains, for he is arranging to be the head of a new centre of research into antibiotics. 
At this point of the novel we find a version of the power theory of wickedness: 


With cold amazement [declares the heroine] I look at this man. He is only half 
alive because the shadow of death lies upon his flaccid, pendulous cheeks. He 
is a lonely man [Mrs. Kramov has just committed suicide after discovering the 
conspiracy and secretly informing the heroine], and old—the Mechnikov Institute is 
preparing to celebrate his seventieth birthday. But all the same he is clinging hard 
to his robber-right, a right granted to him by nobody knows who and nobody 
knows when. There is nothing he is sorry about, nothing in the past he recalls, 
no eee for the approaching end of his life. He states conditions, sells, buys. 
So long as life remains in the cooling body and the dying heart he wants to exercise 
power (khochet vlastvovat). (pp. 261-2). 


She refuses the offer, and sends evidence to the NKVD which should, if read, 
free her husband. But it is not read. He remains in a Vorkuta labour camp from 1944 
to the summer of 1953. The chief point of the novel is reached when the heroine 
(who writes the book in the first person) says, after all her efforts to get him released 
have failed: 


Let him come back if there is fairness (spravedlivost) and honour in the world and 
if we bring to mankind this fairness and honour, in which our children believe and 
without which they cannot live. Let him come back, or let me die, because I do 
not want to live any longer deceiving myself and feeling lost and quivering with 
the fear that baseness may win—baseness and lies. (p. 275.) 


At one point she faces the agonising decision whether to tell her 10-year old son 
of his father’s arrest, for if she does he must lose faith either in his father or in the Soviet 
system. In 1951 she re-visits Stalingrad and sees a war-time poster captioned “What 
Have You Done For the Front?’, and declares: 


“Was Your Work, Your Sacrifice, Our Victory, Really In Vain?’—this is the 
question that the caption now asked. 


Bas 
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The book has something to say in its final part on post-war science: 


We faced a strange task in the post-war years: we had to prove that our medical 
science was developing with unheard of speed or, at least, faster than the science of 
other countries or of the whole world. To us and to nobody else belonged all the 
greatest discoveries of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries—this was asserted 
in books and articles, in cinema and theatre. And nobody noticed that, while defend- 
ing an imaginary priority we were losing the real, achieved in torments of labour 
and searching. There were many reasons why we were losing this real priority, but 
the main one was that none of us was allowed to share discoveries even with the 
laboratory of a neighbour. 

Oh the secrecy, the murk, in which we could scarcely make each other out! 
Even now—I am writing in 1956—we are not clear of those bits of ignorant 
rubbish, secretive nonsense guarded round with barbed wire, which when the 
day’s work was over were put away in locked and sealed safes. How many smart 
alecs utterly alien to medical science received high degrees and distinctions under 
cover of this unnatural secrecy without which, for some reason, it was impossible 
to work or to live. 

Sham, contrived science needed a sham liveliness, and broad discussions were 
organized to show to the whole world the gleam of originality, the clash of opinions. 
But under this artificial light all that could be seen were the shabby decorations of 
dogmatism, arranged ideas, prompted thoughts. 

This of course was the victory of Kramov—and it may be that even he himself 
did not entirely foresee the Sighuning significance of this victory. (pp. 275-6) 


Pogodin: “Petrarch’s Sonnet’ 

This play deals solely with the personal relations of men and women. It is, however, 
of political interest in its firm statement of the sanctity of private life and the need for 
people to think things out for themselves. 

Sukhodolov, manager of a big construction scheme in Siberia, falls very thoroughly 
in love, almost at first sight, with a girl 25 years his junior. He avoids closer acquain- 
tance for fear of finding her commonplace or himself jealous and thereby shattering 
the exaltation. But he cannot keep the pain and magic to himself. He throws caution 
to the winds and writes innocent but moving letters to her about the inspiration she 
has brought into his life. He also confides in an old friend, who likens the relationship 
to that of Petrarch and his imaginary Laura, but later betrays the confidence to Suk- 
hodolov’s wife when she arrives from Moscow to join her husband. Mrs. Sukhodolov 
asks the party organizer of the construction site, Dononov, to take the matter up 
officially. He has already received an anonymous intimation of it, and the matter is 
soon before the province party committee. Sukhodolov refuses absolutely to discuss 
any part of his personal life, as irrelevant to his party or business responsibilities. This 
refusal at one time looks like becoming a more serious threat to his position than a 
liaison may have been, but the committee decides, on a majority vote, not to recom- 
mend his dismissal. 

There is another character in the play, of the same generation, general status and 
experience as Sukhodolov. This is the province party secretary, and the two men 
come to understand each other well. The secretary meets the girl, Maia, and is 
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impressed by the simplicity and strength of her intellectual honesty and the truth of her 
naive distinction between good and bad communists. In a conversation with Suk- 
hodolov which touches on the infatuation, he suggests: 


And it sometimes happens like this: 
we were young but it didn’t keep, it disappeared without leaving a trace, and then 
it was born again in some other person. 


Sukhodolov: Disappeared without a trace and came back . . . that also is true. 


The anonymous informer was a young woman named Klara who spies on the 
personal life of her friends out of a sense of party duty. She is a very close friend of 
Maia’s, and is perturbed when she discovers and reads the letters from Sukhodolov. 
She makes copies of them and tries, early in the play, to get the province party secre- 
tary to read them, but he refuses to listen to personal scandal, and confuses her even 
more by refusing to give her an official instruction, as a senior to a junior party 
member, on what attitude to take in such matters. In the effort to fulfil what she sees 
as her party duty, she thereupon sends the anonymous information to the site party 
organiser. Later in the play, when the matter has been officially raised, the province 
secretary discusses the letters with Klara. He tries to make her see that a touch of poetry 
in the life of an important party member like Sukhodolov is not necessarily politically 
harmful. She cannot understand. The conversation continues: 


Pavel Mikhailovich (the province secretary): You, young woman, our disseminator 
of culture [Klara is the local official of the Society for the Dissemination of Political 
and Scientific Knowledge] saw in this little festival of human fe only material 
for bringing a communist to book. I am telling you this in real grief. But you may 
~ agree with me. You also have a right to do what seems proper na you about the 
etters. 

Klara: 1 don’t understand. You're rebuking me, but can’t give me a directive. 

Pavel Mikhailovich: 1 can’t. This is not something to issue an order about. Here 
are we, two members of the party, but with different views on this case. We are 

working out a new communist morality, and it’s a long, agonising and even tragic 
business. 

Klara: Do you mean that we haven’t already worked out our morality? I was 
never told that. I thought that it was all quite clear. 

Pavel Mikhailovich: I don’t know how it is to you, but it is not clear to me. 

Klara: | can’t help feeling lost. How am I to manage from now on? 

Pavel Mikhailovich: Unfortunately I can’t give any directives . . . good bye 

Klara: But the summing-up [i.e. of a change of line received from a senior in 
the party]? I simply do not know how I have to think now. 

Pavel Mikhailovich: Thinking is one thing, and getting by with somebody 
else’s thoughts is another. Try to think independently. For example, the programme 
. our party leaves plenty of room for independent thinking. And how much Lenin 

leaves! 

Klara: Well, as you wish, but I don’t agree. It means complete chaos. To think 
individually on everything that crops up, to make decisions individually—we'd 
be going out of our minds before as It’s not possible to live without a line 
(ustanovka). 

Pavel Mikhailovich: And do you need a line about feelings? 
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Klara: Well, of course. Feelings also take shape in a definite framework. Pavel 
Mikhailovich, I bow to your authority, but you are confusing me. After this con- 
versation I’m afraid that I'll go right out of my mind. I’ve never been so mixed up 
in my life. 

Dononov belongs to the generation in between. The two older men are extremely 
worried at the type of party official, as represented in him, that their own generation 
has trained and brought into being. He proceeds against Sukhodolov on the argument 
that gossip about the construction chief’s personal life must tend to undermine the 
chief’s authority and that the allegations must therefore be proved, and Sukhodolov 
dismissed, or disproved and his executive authority thereby restored. But he himself, 
in his zeal, gives rise to the gossip; his motives are not disinterested for he wants to get 
Sukhodolov removed on personal grounds; and, for good measure, he enters into a 
liaison with Mrs. Sukhodolov while insisting on the sanctity of the Soviet family. 
He is made to represent the ‘official’ view in the following conversation: 


Sukhodolov: My dear Afanasi Kuzmich, even if you were my closest friend I 
wouldn’t always be able to tell you. But what are you to me? An official. How can 
I let you into my personal affairs? It’s neither human nor reasonable. Nobody can 
help me. Even savages don’t interfere in quarrels between man and wife. 

Dononov: We are not savages but a modern organized society. I want to help 
you. It’s my duty, my calling. 

Sukhodolov: You see it. I don’t. 


7%: 


The argument of the play is summed up by the author through the mouths of several 
of his characters. It is that all the evils it depicts are subsumable under the one great 
vice of meshchanstvo. This word originally designated a class of small traders, unedu- 
cated but of some substance, in the Russian towns of last century. It came to signify, 
to the educated revolutionaries (and through them to the present-day USSR) 
smug and safe preoccupation with self-interest, which they regarded as the deadly 
opposite to their own passionate absorption in wider affairs for the sake of others. 
This play represents a school of thought which sees contemporary meshchanstvo 
institutionalized within the party, in the person of people like Dononov. There is a 
strong echo of the early 1920’s in the following: 
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Dononov: So you mean that stability of the family is meshchanstvo? Interesting. 
Where shall we get to with opinions like that? 

Pavel Mikhailovich: Can you understand, esteemed comrade, that I’m not calling 
family life meshchanstvo, but your family virtues, raised up to a cult of society. 
That’s what meshchanstvo is. It leads to condemnation of the woman for adultery 
and for illegitimate children. 


The conversation touches on the purges of the 1930s. 


Dononov: Well, if it’s like that, I m have read his letters to his love. The 
stuff he wrote ! She is his song [Sukhodolov called Maia a ‘song’] and more than that. 
With a wife at home. As I see it, if a man is double-faced in his private life, he is 
capable of deceiving the party. 

Pavel Mikhai lovich : Betraying, or becoming an enemy of the people [the phrase of 
the great purge]. 
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Dononov: I’m not saying that. 

Pavel Mikhailovich: You are. 

Dononov: All right. There is a logic of wrong-doing. One is bound to lead to the 
other. 

Pavel Mikhailovich: There we have it! In this logic of yours the world consists 
of two opposite colours—black and white. Everything else is just double-dealing, 
treachery and suchlike. Can you really not or imagine, things in any 
other way? 

Dononov: I try to—but can’t. 

Pavel Mikhailovich: But there’s a third alternative, a fifth, a tenth. There are a 
lot of ways, which utterly destroy my rigid dogmas and yours. According to dogma, 
Sukhodolov is a dishonourable man, but in real life he is a decent man. I'd call him 
a saint. 

Dononov: You're joking. Some saint you’ve found! 

Pavel Mikhailovich: What did he do? 

Dononov: Read the letters! You haven’t read them. 

Pavel Mikhailovich: 1 have. 

Dononov: So you did, then! 

Pavel Mikhailovich: Yes, ve read them. And I say that the girl is something 
holy, precious, to him. And you chase after him with interrogations, work on him, 
almost get him expelled from the party. Open your eyes! 

Dononov: I don’t know—I’m used to coming to definite conclusions. 

Pavel Mikhailovich: The definiteness that often put people in prison. And now we 
can’t sort out who was guilty and who wasn’t. 


Mrs. Sukhodolov is an embodiment of meshchanstvo, and in this sense Maia is her 
direct opposite. 

The play has a piquant little conversation between two girls, who do not otherwise 
appear, in the interval at a concert: 


Girl in grey: On me music has a negative effect. It demobilises me. 

Girl in blue: It’s no use going anywhere with you. You think about one thing 
only—what mobilises or demobilises you. 

Girl in grey: Strange: what is art for? To mobilise. 

Girl in blue: I’m not going to any more concerts with you. 


Ivan Katayev: “Under the Clear Stars’ 

This sketch of young collective farmers in the Altai region is here published for the 
first time as a tribute to its author, whose last work it was and who, acccording to an 
editorial note, “was in 1937, when he was becoming mature as a writer, arrested on 
a false accusation and died in captivity’. 


Yuri Nagibin: ‘Khazar Ornaments’ and ‘A Light in the Window’ 

The first of these tales is a variant on the now fairly common theme of a new type 
of local administrator. Two Muscovites almost lose their lives because of the poor 
roads when on their way for a duck-shooting holiday. They are saved by another 
apparent hunter, who talks freely and bitterly of the resources wasted on prestige- 
buildings while local roads are neglected. One of the men he has saved is terrified 
of so risqué a topic: after some unnamed experience many years ago he sought safety 
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in work on the distant past and thus became a specialist on Khazar ornaments. The two 
Muscovites meet the scranger again in a village of the wild bird area, which is so isola~ 
ted that nearly all the children leave school at 11, letters take ten days to Moscow 
(which is only 100 miles away), newspapers are unobtainable and there is no electricity. 
The local collective farms are fictional, the game laws are ignored because all the 
inhabitants live in large part on the wild fowl and fish, and officials of the raion or 
province soviet or party authorities do not care to endanger their lives by roadless 
journeys into the area. It turns out that the stranger is the new senior secretary of the 
raion party, and he is going to see to it that roads and bridges are built. 

The second story might have been written a hundred years ago, in the last years 
of Russian serfdom. A magnificent flat, beautifully equipped and furnished, is kept 
empty for years at an otherwise overcrowded rest-home, for the use of some very 
senior official in the unlikely event of one ever visiting the place. A cleaner is occu- 
pied full-time in keeping the uninhabited apartment in sparkling condition, ready for 
instant occupation. One night the gardener and his family are discovered in this flat, 
enjoying its amenities, and the head of the rest-home feels that in some indefinable 
way he is doing wrong when he throws them out. 


Nikolai Zhdanov: ‘Journey Home’ 

This short story is more adult in style and conception than those of Nagibin. An 
eminent bureaucrat receives news of his mother’s death and arrives just in time for 
her church burial. During the few hours in his native village he sees enough of the 
dreary poverty and ignorance, the naive trust of some people in their rulers and the 


anger of others (“Nobody wants to work for nothing’), to be very glad to get away, 
back to his own comfortable office in Moscow. But his brief return to the village has 
made him less tolerant of his peevish wife and overfed children. And he is haunted 
by the question one of the villagers asked him: “Was it right, or not, what they did 
with us?” (Verno li, net li s nami sdelali?) 


Nikolai Chukovsky: “The Wanderer’ 

A study of commercial meshchanstvo in the person of a young Russian whose pri- 
mary interest in life is to make money. The period covered is 1916 (when he is 21) 
to about 1925. He has been born too late to get away with it. 


‘Life on the Instalment System’ 

The dealings and vicissitudes of a hire purchase firm’s agent in Latin America. 
One of the two authors was born in South America, of Russian parents, and is now 
living in the USSR. The other is a professional writer. 


Yashin’s ‘Levers’ 
This short story has been the main target of the quasi-official attacks upon the 
anthology in the Soviet press. These attacks do not, however, make clear the point 
of the story, namely, that the men who declare the district party leader to be a 
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burden on the area because of his personal faults, show by their own behaviour as 
party members that the condition of the party itself is to blame. - 

About a third of the story is translated in the present summary. 

Four men are chatting in the office of a collective farm. The youngest, Shchukin, 
has recently joined the party and thereupon been appointed storekeeper because a 
party member does not expect to remain a rank and file collective farmer. The others 
are middle-aged: distinct personalities in physcial appearance and character in the 
story, but sharing, together with the young man, the easy freedom of people who 
know each other well and who have much of common interest to gossip about while 
waiting. They are smoking makhorka (tobacco substitute, rolled into crude cigarettes 
with newspaper), and the paraffin lamp gives little light through the thick smoke. 

Shchukin admits he has accepted a couple of kilogrammes of sugar, in effect a bribe. 
‘Why refuse, why go without sugar your whole life? You’d have taken it.’ After 
some desultory conversation around the point, he returns to it: “Well, I took it. 
But where, after all, is the truth? Where does the sugar go, the soap, everything?” 
The talk continues: 

‘What are you worrying about truth for? You're a storek now...’ ‘Truth 
is a fine thing [says Pyotr Kuzmich, the kolkhoz haneal . . But I can’t 
understand what’s going on in our raion. You know they’ve told us: plan from 
below, let the kolkhoz decide its crops, according to which give it profit and which 
don’t. But they’re not accepting the Folkhoz plan. This is the third time that they’ve 
returned it for amendment. Obviously, they’ve brought together the plans of all 
the kolkhozy, balanced them against each other, and found that they don’t match 
the raion plan. But the raion plan is set from above, and nothing much can be done 
about that. We’re up against a brick wall. Sparks fly, but it’s no use. Once again, 
nothing of our plan is left. There’s truth for you! They’ve no confidence in us’. 

‘In our raion Truth is made a member of the Honorary Praesidium, to keep it 
happy—and quiet’, said the pale Konoplov, throwing his cigarette end into the 

tray. 

Shchukin also had something to say: 

‘Truth is needed only for meetings, and celebrations, just like criticism and self- 
criticism. It doesn’t apply to practical life. That’s how it is, isn’t it?’ 

A sudden touch of hard caution showed on Tsipyshev’s face, a kind of embarrass- 
ment. It seemed that he had no more liking for this frank talk. 

‘All right, chop away, but remember where the. splinters fly’, he said harshly to 
Shchukin. But immediately he changed his tone, as if regretting his rudeness. 
‘Truth, brother, after all, is truth. If you were put in the Honorary Praesidium, 
you too would lose sight of the ground’, he said with a laug an 

‘I was at the raikom a few days ago, speaking to “himself” ’, said Pyotr Kuzmich, 
referring to the First Secretary of the raion party committee. ‘ “What, after all,” 
says I, “are you doing with us? The farm members will not agree to alter the plan 
a third time, they’ll resent it. We do need flax, and it needs the best land. As for 
experiments, we've had than before, with rabbits and with travopolye. We've 
worn out plenty of people for nothing. When there isn’t enough grain the state 
suffers as well. Let’s have”, says I, “‘say ten, perhaps twenty hectares to start with, 
not a hundred or a thousand. When we get experienced with it, we'll want to 
increase the area, we ourselves will ask for more. Don’t do it all at once”. “No”, 
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says he, “at once. The plan”, he says “must be overfulfilled. We must inculcate 


the new development actively”. “Actively”, says I, “actively, but we're in the 
north, and there are few people, and the soil has to be taken into account. People 
have to be convinced. Lenin said we must convince actively”. But himself says: 
“Then you go ahead, convince. We convinced you earlier on, when farming was 
collectivized, and now it’s up to you to convince the others, apply the party line. 
You”, he says, “are now our levers in the village”. He’s throwing up his arms as 
he says this, obviously not too happy about it himself. But there’s no give and take 
in him, he doesn’t understand what the party wants, he’s afraid to understand . . .” 

‘And he won’t be happy. In any case, he won’t stick it out here for long. He hasn’t 
hit it off. He’s a very strict type, doesn’t listen to what people have to say, decides 
everything for himself. For him, people are only levers. But as I see it, lads, that is 
what’s meant by bureaucracy. For instance, when we come to his office for a meeting. 
Say your say like a human being, frankly. No, he can’t manage without strictness, 
he’s that sort. He looks over everyone from the platform, and growls: “Let’s 
start comrades, is everyone present?” Your heart goes into your boots, you sit and 
wait for the grilling. Say right out if something is wrong. People will move moun- 
tains for one straight word. No, he can’t do it.’ 

‘He thinks the party will lose its authority if he speaks to people like an ordinary 
man. After all, he knows that we in the kolkhoz get a hundred grammes for a 
labour-day, and yet he goes on and on repeating: Year by year the value of the 
labour-day is increasing and prosperity is going up. There are no cows left in our 
kolkhoz, but listen to him: Year by year kolkhoz animal husbandry is improving 
and consolidating. Let him say: You don’t make much of a living, and the reasons 
are as follows, but we'll be better off in future. If he says that, the people will be 
more willing to get down to the work. . .’ 

‘Our raion chiefs have forgotten how to speak to people, they are ashamed. 
They themselves understand everything, but they’re afraid to make the jump. 
So how can they convince anybody? They are relying on levers. They see that the 
houses in the village are boarded up but they don’t want to speak of it in public. 

- All they worry about is that in the reports the figures should look good . . .’. 

‘This is how I see our affairs. So long as the rank and file peasant in the kolkhoz 
is not trusted, there’ll be no proper order, we'll drink our cup of grief to the full. 
They write that the new man has emerged; quite true, he has. That collective farm- 
ing he transformed the peasant; true enough, it has. That the peasant is not what 
he was. Fine! Then this peasant must be trusted. He too has a mind’. 

‘And knows his way around’, Tsipyshev confirmed meaningly. 

‘That’s it. We shouldn’t only be told, but listened to. Yet, everything from above, 
and only from above. Plans come down from above, chairmen from above, 
harvest targets from above. No time for convincing, and no need for it, easier 
without it. Only give orders, know it all, and ‘recommend’. Educational work has 
been cut—too much trouble, the clubs and reading rooms function only as statistics, 
there’s nobody to give lectures. What’s left are the campaigns for all kinds of 
procurements . . .’. 

‘. .. Try to disagree in the raion. They give you advice, they recommend, but 
it’s not advice, it’s an order. If you don’t comply, it means that you've let things go. 
If the farm members don’t agree, it’s regarded as a political let-down.’ . . . 


When one of the men empties the overflowing ashtray in a corner on the floor, 
there is a shout from the stove: the old charwoman has been there, unseen, all the 
time. The older men are quite frightened at their talk having been overheard. The 
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youngster, Shchukin, makes fun of them, and they shamefacedly continue the dis- 

cussion, but it is more conventional. The old woman refuses to leave: she is keeping 

an eye on them, she declares, for fear they start a fire with a cigarette end. 
Soon the fifth member of the farm party group, the timid young schoolmistress, 


arrives. She apologises for being so late for the party meeting. Tsipyshev tells the 
cleaner to leave, and she does so immediately : his voice has now an authoritative tone. 
He then declares, with the same expression and tone as the raion party secretary: 


‘Let’s start, comrades. Is everyone present?” 

When he said this, it was as if he had turned the switch of some miraculous 
machine: everything in the hut started to change, becoming almost unrecognizable 
—the people, things, and even, it seemed, the air . .. Every face became concentrated, 
tense and dull, as if the people were preparing themselves for something long 
known but solemn and important. Everything earthly and natural vanished, the 
scene shifted into another world, into a setting that was complex and not yet 
quite familiar or comprehensible to these simple, warm-hearted people . . . 

Tsipyshev was secretary of the party group. He had recently been elected 
secretary on the recommendation of the raion committee. Flattered by this, 
Tsipyshev tried to play his part as well as possible, and since he was a simple man, 
he started unintentionally to imitate in everything the ‘raion boss’. Sometimes he 
was ironical about himself, but all the same he implemented every instruction from 
above zealously and to the letter, always out of timidity lest he make a mistake . . . 

Pyotr Kuzmich . . .’. 

be doo meeting started. And with it started exactly what had just been so 
frankly and penetratingly discussed amongst themselves by the members of the 
party group... 

‘Comrades’, said the kolkhoz chairman. “The raikor and raiispolkom have not 
confirmed our production plan. I consider that there is something we have over- 
looked, we have let things drift. We ought to do better than that. We have done 
no explanatory work amongst the masses and have not convinced them. But the 
people must be convinced, comrades. You are the levers of the party in the kolkhoz 
countryside—as has been pointed out to us in the raikom and the raiispolkom.’ . . . 


At one point during the meeting, young Shchukin, who has passed from acute 
boredom to barely suppressed laughter, nudges Konoplov: 


“You see what’s going on. Do you recognize him now’? 

Konoplov too Baie but se ‘All right, but don’t stop him saying his say. 
This is how it must be. Pyotr Kuzmich is on duty now. As at the raion, so here. 
As the priest, so the parish.’ 

‘And how about Truth?” 

‘Truth will come into its own. It will soon reach us too, brother. It will thunder.’ 

“We're coming to a full stop.’ 

“Things won’t go as far as that.’ 

And Konoplov reached out to the table, and pulled the ashtray nearer. He 
smoked incessantly. . . 

The substance of his [Pyotr Kuzmich’s] speech was that the raion would have ’ 
doubts about the fighting fitness of the party group if the crop plan of the farm 
for the next year were not immediately and absolutely corrected in accordance 
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with the wishes of the raikom and raiispolkom. All who took part in the discussion 
fie. all the other members of the party group] agreed with this . . . 

No differences of opinion appeared, just as there had been no differences during 
the friendly conversation before the party meeting; however, now the agreement 
and unanimity were manifested in a somewhat other—one might say in an opposite— 
sense. 


The only practical matter raised is the school’s need of firewood. When the meeting 
is over Kuzmich promises the teacher to send some along. She and Shchukin then join 
the young people who have come to the building for a dance, and the older party 
members renew their pre-meeting conversation as they go home. 


Rey once again they were clean, warm-blooded, frank people, people and not 
ers. 


The time of the story is just before the party congress of February 1956. 


Bondarin: ‘A Religious Disputation’ 

An episode of 1921, when grain was being taken by force from the villages which 
had stocks to feed the famine areas. A land surveyor, who has been meditating on 
peasant life but cannot understand it, is mistaken for the commander of an armed 
collection detachment at a critical moment in a hostile Ukrainian village. He obviates 
force by engaging the local religious leader in public disputation and vanquishing 
him by his own greater sincerity. What the story is about is the young surveyor’s 
inspired handling of the debate as an expression of his belief in the ultimate fairness 
(spravedlivost) which the Revolution will bring to all. 

This story is one of the many instances in the volume of a hearking back to the 
relatively uncomplicated moral passion of the early Soviet period. 


Yampolsky: ‘Tales of Beasts and Birds’ 

These sketches range from charming family scenes to the sort of political point in 
the following: 

A turkey-cock becomes extremely cross when the other birds pay no attention to 
his incomprehensible noises. ‘Have I given you a directive or not?” he glares threaten- 
ingly. But just then the birds are fed, and his rage vanishes in gluttony. 

Passers-by show various kinds of interest in a caged fox, but from the captive’s 
point of view the only thing of interest is getting out. 

A camel’s eyes are on a far horizon, his thoughts patient and secret. People comment 
on the great beast, and when somebody declares he can happily go for years without 
food, it seems as if his big lips form into a sad smile. The crowd disperses and he remains 
with his dreams, not suspecting how near they are to realisation. 

A tortoise, exhausted by the weight of its shell, curses the need for armour. 


Yefim Dorosh: ‘Village Diary’ 
The area of the diary is a rural raion about 70 miles from Moscow, where Dorosh 
has stayed on and off for several years, mostly in the summer. He says that all he writes 
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is true with the exception of the names of persons and places, and that parts of the 
diary are omitted. (The parts published are some 45,000 words in length.) 

The collective farms fall, roughly, into two kinds. The low-lying ones, by the big 
lake, concentrate on vegetables, especially onions, and cherries. In one of these: 


All the household plots here are planted entirely to onions. Not a tree or a bush, 
nothing at all reminiscent of what is usually meant by ‘household plot’. These are 
not household plots, because many of them are in the fields. They are businesses, 
commodity plantations. If put together, their total area would in all likelihood be 

eater than the kolkhoz area under onions. But the crop is so much the greater 

use the standard of onion cultivation is higher in the plots: they are watered, 
weeded and manured better . . . It turns out that the household plots are not adjuncts 
to the kolkhoz, but the kolkhoz to these household plots, since they provide 
the greater output. Even so, this kolkhoz is not one of the worst. Its chairman is an 
onomist. It has more able-bodied members than any of the other farms, does 
all its work on time, its yield—though low—are satisfactory, not catastrophic. 
It is doing some construction, meets all its obligations to the state. Indeed, it is 
reckoned as a millionaire kolkhoz. 


So the local authorities leave well alone, and the kolkhoz continues as a legal cover 
for private enterprise. 

In all the low-lying farms the peasants buy their bread, and are interested only in 
cash incomes, most of which they earn by selling their onions and cherries in the oblast 
centre and in Moscow suburbs. The peasants of the poorer farms situated on higher 
ground are less concerned with cash than with income in kind, basically grain and 
potatoes. 

Dorosh knows many peasant families in the area, but has never seen a large one. 
Some of the villages are dying out. A high proportion of the raion town’s inhabitants 
make a good living by trading (some have bought cars for this purpose); most 
of them have ‘cover’ jobs which leave them plenty of time, while others have no 
formal employment. The town’s main occupation is administration, the thing ad- 
ministered being the agriculture of the raion. One farm chairman expresses to Dorosh 
a bitter hatred (Iyutaya nenavist) of all the administrators and their administration. 
Dorosh himself sees it as in large part useless, done without any real sense of respon- 
sibility, and a burden on the peasants. A commission of enquiry from the Ministry, 
which is touring the area, strikes him as a manifestation of the same disease higher up. 

The peasant women are old at forty: their work is not, like the men’s, mechanized, 
and falls very hard on them, whether in the private plots, the kolkhoz fields, or carrying 
baskets to market, in addition to their household work. Adult men are relatively 
few in the villages, and seem mostly to be farm officials. Dorosh says elsewhere that 
many of the men are carpenters, brickmakers, etc., and work for the farms for wages 
rather than as members, but they:mostly work for other organizations. He suggests the 
institution of promkhozy (farming cum craft and trade collectives) which, he believes, 
do not now exist in the USSR. 

Dorosh comes nearer contact with the peasants than do many other Soviet writers, 
but he never quite gives an impression of being able to represent them. He is more 
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understanding about the sex life of war widows, for example, than about the religious 
life of the area or the tendency of traditional singing and dancing to become a species 
of ‘rock and roll’ amongst the young people. 

Perhaps the central theme of the diary is the capacity for hard work, the business 
acumen and the agricultural skill still to be found amongst the peasants; if only, 
says Dorosh, these qualities could be harnessed to the kolkhoz system (pp. 573—4). 
If only, he says elsewhere (p. 588) a kolkhoz could farm as freely as the owner of a 
household plot does! Dorosh is all in favour of both the kolkhoz system and its party 
guidance, in principle, but the cumulative effect of the detailed information he gives, 
mostly relating to the years 1954-5, is to show that the administrative machine is too 
heavy a burden for Russian agriculture to bear. In dealing with the peasants’ attitude 
to science and new methods, for example, he speaks of a series of panaceas decreed 
from the centre and forced stupidly by the administrative machine onto the peasants: 
the travopolye method is now despised, for that reason, even where it is useful; the 
costly insistence on irrigation of the central black-earth area seems to have failed— 
nothing is heard about it now; the ‘branched wheat’ forced on the middle-Volga 
farms was an utter failure; the famous ‘shelter belts’ are now neglected; and the latest 
panacea is maize, pushed like its predecessors because of the internal necessities of the 
administrative machine. He gives examples of the time, work and money wasted on 
maize in the raion: yet he has seen some maize growing well in a private plot, where 
it was tried out of curiosity under conditions of freedom. 

He is disgusted at the hypocrisy with which the administrative machine orders and 
exhorts the farm chairmen to ‘mobilise’ the peasants to save the hopeless maize, 
at a time when all available labour is needed for the real crops of onions and hay. 
Everybody concerned, both those who give and those who take these instructions, 
knows that it is all only for the record. The tradition of unfairness is another difficulty: 
the certainty in the peasants’ minds that ‘they’ will swindle us if they can. 

The local press appears, in this raion at least, not to have the power it once had. 
A farm chairman is attacked in the raion newspaper for speculation: he resold in the 
town, at great profit to his farm, beet and cabbage which he bought as pig-food from 
a local factory. The newspaper also reports this farm as one of the worst in the raion 
for the year’s farm results. The chairman’s reaction is one of amusement: both charges 
are superficial and misleading and he is not only unafraid of the newspaper’s attack, 
but even, it seems to Dorosh, uninterested. 

The diary covers many other sides of rural life: the wretched inefficiency and dis- 
honesty of the village shops and of the rural trading system higher up (‘one competent, 
keen and honest village salesman—acting also as a buyer—could do immeasurably 
more for increasing the harvest than all the authorized agents and endless conferences 
and resolutions’); the waste of money on the inflated local agricultural research 
establishments (one completely incompetent researcher is paid 2,200 rubles a month, 
100 rubles more than the raion senior party secretary); the power of a vicious farm 
chairman over an unprotected member (‘try to refuse a chairman if you've a child 
and an old mother and no husband’); onion-growers making more money than they 
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know how to spend (he suggests free distribution of consumer-goods catalogues); 
the effect on the raion party secretary of a rumour that a neighbouring raion has 
already started sowing; lorry-loads of townspeople ‘mobilized’ to help in the hay- 
making pass lorry-loads of the farm people who are taking their private wares to the 
town market because the commission agencies prove to be useless; an MTS director 
who regards the loss of 4,000 tractor-shifts during the spring as a matter of course 
and calculates that in any case all the ploughing could have been done by the farms’ 
horses; a literal case of augean stables. 

Dorosh invokes the mir in support of collective farming: he speaks of the peasants’ 
‘interest in communal affairs, the business of the mir’ (interes k obshchemu, mirskomu 
delu) as a sound reason for even the most mismanaged and poverty-stricken kolkhoz 
eventually winning through. But the primary condition, he believes, is that the 
peasants must see their work is not wasted: 


But who would work to no purpose? Even if the collective farm members 
had no interest in the harvest and the labour-day, if they worked for wages, they 
would not want to be fruitlessly occupied. 


S. Sinelnikov: Connivance 

A new trade union official at a big factory is warned by the party secretary to let 
the problem of drunkenness mend itself: its ramifications reach high up. The new man 
is not deterred, though astonished at the complex web of production problems and 
relations with the Ministry which his campaign brings to light. The worst cases 
amongst the workers are due to easy fame as stakhanovites or to cultivation by interes- 
ted parties as members of the local soviet, but it is admitted that the hard conditions 
of earlier years are one of the basic causes. This story reads like a documentary 
account thinly disguised as fiction. 
I. Zykov: ‘The Forests Murmur’ 

An informative and readable discourse on forestry and the timber industry. 
Zykov shows that the traditional recurrent waves of protest by the Russian literary 
world against destruction of forests (the most recent of which, prompted by Leonid 


Leonov’s prize-winning novel Russian Forest, occurred a year or two ago) have arisen 
in part from sentimental ignorance. 


Mark Shcheglov: The Realism of Contemporary Drama 


We are told in the obituary at the end of the volume that Shcheglov died at the 


age of thirty. The many signatories to the obituary demand that all his writings, some 
of which have not yet appeared, be published in permanent form. The present essay is 
of an altogether different standard from the usual run of Soviet literary criticism. 
Written in 1955 or 1956, it mercilessly exposes the weaknesses of contemporary 
Soviet plays as plays (Korneichuk’s “Wings’ is left in tatters) and in so doing develops 
into a treatise of permanent value on the criteria of dramatic art. Shcheglov has 
no difficulty in handling the question of ‘political content’ or ‘ideinost’ wholly within 
and subordinate to the question of proper professional standards in writing plays. 
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Ehrenburg: ‘The Poetry of Marina Tsvetayeva’ 

This is Ehrenburg’s introduction to an intended volume of selections from the poems 
of Marina Tsvetayeava who in 1941 committed suicide in Russia after returning in 
1939 from seventeen years of emigré life in Prague, Berlin and Paris. Ehrenburg 
writes of her as a virtually unknown (in Russia) explorer of the poetic possibilities of 
the Russian language and as a poetess held by the themes of love, death and art. 
Above all, he says, she was incorruptible as an artist. 

The next item in the anthology, ‘From the Literary Diaries’ of Yuri Olesha, consists 
of trite jottings, mainly about the impressions upon him made by other writers and 
their works. 


Lydia Chukovskaya: Notes on the Editing of Prose Works 
This attack upon literary censorship as at present constituted opens by carrying the 
war straight into the enemy’s camp. 

1. The first section is concerned entirely with the book Dzhura by G. Tushkan, 
an adventure story for adolescents which has had several editions from three publishing 
houses and has thus passed through the hands of many editors. The style of the book 
is wretched and its grammar uncertain, its plot internally inconsistent and its characters 
cardboard. Above all, it is full of brutality: savage fights, mutilations, and innumerable 
vivid killings. The plot, which is about the struggle to consolidate Soviet power in 
the Pamir mountains during the late 1920s, is unexceptionable because it contains all 
the proper political ingredients. But the story is simply a framework to carry the 
sadism, which is edged with crude sex. No editor appears to have noticed that the 
book is morally pernicious and should never have been published. 

2 and 3. These sections constitute a survey, from various works both published and 
unpublished, of the ludicrous ways in which editors interfere in style. (See in particular 
pp. 764-5, 768 and 770 for examples.) Even well-known authors are affected, in their 
lifetimes as well as after their death. While some editors will mess up the style of an 
author because of their own whims or prejudices, and there is always the need to do 
something to a MS because that is an editor’s job, most of them interfere out of a sense 
of duty to protect the reading public from any expressions that may not be sound 
text-book Russian or immediately clear in meaning. But the notorious gentility and 
narrowness of editors in matters of style is murderous to any writing of character or 
originality. 

4. There are editors of outstanding competence who really do a good job of help 
to new young writers and even to writers who have already become known. For 
example, the poet S. Kirsanov spoke at the December 1955 discussion in Moscow on 
‘The Poet and the Editor’ of the help he had received from an editor who was able 
to see the poet’s problems from the inside as well as from the outside. 

Why, however, do authors put up with interference from editor-bureaucrats 
who have nothing of the true artist and teacher in them? A lot of writers are without 
principle: they are anxious for the money and do not want to hold up publication 
by fighting. Also it is so easy to put up with innocuous ‘improvements’ and thus 
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enter upon the slippery slope. Men of principle, however, do fight, but it is an unequal 
battle which is 


made much more complicated for the writer by the many levels at which a MS 
is worked over. He does not know which demands may be the last. It may happen 
that appetite (in the editorial office) grows with what it feeds on. A MS—the second 
or third revision—has reached the printer. No more changes? Who knows? 
The Chief Editor [of the publishing house] may see it for the first time in the galley 
aay stage and may demand something quite unexpected. But the author is in 
uck if it is only a demand. If he is unlucky, the Chief Editor (who is usually some- 
body who has come from newspaper work to the publishing house or magazine) 
just adds to the text, or takes out of it, a paragraph or a few lines: that is what he is 
a Chief for, for his decision to be final! The author may live in the same town and 
be available on the telephone, but why bother? Quicker and simpler to do it 
yourself . . . So it happens sometimes that a writer, having opened the new issue 
of a journal, searches thunder-struck for a paragraph that has disappeared from his 
story or discovers one that has somehow been added to it . . . like a silk patch ona 
velvet dress. But let us suppose that the editor is prepared to spend time and 
has brought his suggestions to the author’s notice. And it appears that these requests 
do not suit the writer’s intention, are alien to him, he does not want to carry them 
out. The writer bangs his fist on the table if he lives in the same town, or sends 
telegrams if he is far away. The editor insists. What can the author do? According 
to the law, he has the right to withdraw his work at any stage. But ‘withdraw’ is a 
joke. All the work, ps. ch of many years, will be lost. The long awaited contact 
with readers will not take place. And where will the money come from to pay 
back the publishing house? Moreover, if a writer refuses corrections and withdraws 
his MS he ‘disrupts the plan’. And the MS and proofs have a lot more labour 
embodied in them than his own: the labour of the publisher’s readers and editor 
and proof-reader and printers: the State’s money is in it. Withdraw the MS? 
It isn’t, now, entirely yours. 


5. Chukovskaya now turns to the political side of the editor’s work. 


The editor-bureaucrat is in general inclined to see only his own function as the 
one that upholds ‘principle’, but he reduces it in effect to the work of censorship. 

To perceive the meaning underlying a work, to grasp the world of ideas (ideiny 
zamysel) of a book, more than that—to dare to exert influence upon that world— 
to make the struggle for realization of the finest ideas of the age attractive to the 
author—is an art which demands of an editor genuine ideinost [the quality of 
possessing and acting upon ideals and ideas], a real love of literature and the power 
of penetration. 

The editor-bureaucrat is devoid of these qualities and capacities. He understands 
his task in a much more elementary and crude way. He is not so much a man of 
penetrating as of suspicious mind. What he is really after is to make the writer 
come clean. To unmask him. In the eyes of such an editor the ‘theme’ is made plain 
in the title and in direct statements by the author and his characters; language, 

rhythm, intonation and all that have no direct relation to the ‘theme’, the ‘idea’ 
of the book; the ‘theme’ is one thing and the language another; and as for rhythm 
and intonation—they are almost ‘leisured-class fancies’, formalism, aestheticism. 
The work he really likes is, under the appearance of struggling for a high standard 
of ideinost, to ferret out ‘alien tones’ in the text. 
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The remainder of this section is taken up by an editor’s marginal comments on the 
MS of a story about some little boys. The father of one is a pigeon-fancier, and the 
editor writes: 


Consider this sages ing’. Something of the sort exists amongst the Ameri- 
cans. There each person gets pleasure from some occupation of his own, which 


interests him personally. He occupies himself with it in the hours of leisure. This is 
not a bad thing, but it is the mark of the narrow individualist (obivatel) who has 
his own little world, separated from the collective. Are you pushing us on to that? 


(Unfortunately, there is not space to reproduce the many other editorial comments 
on this story given by Chukovskaya. They cover a wide range of dangerous thoughts. 
The same criticisms, in substance, though couched in more sophisticated terms, are 
to be found in the Soviet literary reviews of the past quarter of a century: the hack 
reviewers are, so to speak, a line of defence behind the editors.) 


6. “Have we not had enough examples’? asks Chukovskaya. “They are, of course, 
very funny, but the heart sinks’. She continues: 


Some editors forget, evidently, that —- a MS is only a certain amount of 
paper covered by letters of the alphabet, it is also a certain amount of the biography 
of a writer’s soul. The resolutions on the margins— is it only on the paper that ve 
are inscribed . . .? F 

The point at issue is not, of course, a matter of distressing underlinings, marginal 
notes and additions. The system of editing imperatively needs big changes. First 
of all, it needs discussion. Every book put out by our publishing houses is to one 
degree or another subjected to editing. But where and by whom is the editing 
itself being discussed? A discussion such as “The Poet and the Editor’ is a most rare 
exception. As a rule the work of editors and the methods they use are not discussed 
anywhere. Writers visit each other to show the marginal comments. The time has 
come to talk about editorial work, which plays so great a part in our literary life, 
at the top of our voices. 


Chukovskaya wants the system reformed as follows. Editors must be highly trained 
in literature and be competent in the technicalia such as grammar. They must be people 
of sensitivity, taste, talent, patience and character. ‘Most MSS do in fact need editorial 
intervention’ and the present system is bad only in that the editors are not the right 
sort of people, not ‘men of literature’ but officials. The work should be done only 
by those with the capacity to be ‘an exacting helper to the mature master and a reliable 
mentor to the young artist’, and 


who can discern the ideino-khudozhestvenny zamysel (what the writer is trying to 
do in the world of ideas, ideals and art) of a work and from the high level of that 
discernment judge every episode, character and word— 


i.e. help writers to do well what they set out to do. 

Chukovskaya has no serious suggestion for reform other than proper training and 
selection of editorial staff. She has nothing to say as to who is to do the selecting, but 
goes straight on to propose that quieter places than the offices of publishing houses are 
necessary for editors and authors to discuss MSS, that each editor be given less MSS 
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to work on, and that steps be taken to stop the recent practices of not letting authors 
see proofs and of proof-readers correcting style without reference to editor or author. 

The worst evil, she continues, is the effect on authors of the interminable haggling 
with editors over style and content, and the increasing number of outside readers 
used by publishers for safety’s sake, all of whose comments must be studied by the 
author, so that his original impulse and thus the book itself are cold and dead before 
his work on it is completed. 

Another difficulty is the fact that editors do not work as teams: they sometimes work 
against each other, and compete in finding different kinds of defects, in their handling 
of one and the same MS, and the author is thus even more confused, exhausted 
and battered into becoming a cynical negotiator of words and ideas instead of a writer. 


A. Kron: Notes of a Writer 

About a third of this compactly written analysis of conditions in the Soviet theatre 
is translated, because of its wider interest. Kron begins by noting that the XX Party 
Congress condemned the cult of individuals in general, not only that of Stalin, and 
continues : 


Wherever the cult exists scientific thinking must give place to blind faith, origi- 

_ nality to dogma, public opmion to arbitrariness. The cult creates a hierarchy of 
servitors—the divinity needs its worshippers and sycophants. The cult is incom- 
patible with criticism; the soundest criticism easily becomes heresy and blasphemy. 
The cult is anti-popular by its very nature: it demeans the people, and that which 


has been fully ag for by their work and blood must be seen as a gift from on high. 


Even the cult-like divine personification of the People with a capital P has its ob- 
verse: it demeans each individual person. The ae (leader) was servant to the 

People but when the millions of masters stood up at the mere mention of the 
servant’s name there was something alien to those democratic traditions of the 
revolution and the Soviet system in which we grew up. 

It has become customary to say that the cult of the individual has done incalculable 
harm to our society. Incalculable, immeasurable, unheard of, limitless—the frequent 
use of these words tastes unpleasantly of the irrational, and the fact that they were so 
fashionable a few years ago is no accident. Because, if our wealth is incalculable, 
forces inexhaustible, trust limitless, authority boundless, there is no need to be 
economical and to weigh, examine and give heed, reality is easily lost sight of, 
all measure abandoned in unconstrained pursuit of the gigantic. No: however 
great the harm done by the cult, it is calculable and must Be calculated. At the same 
time we must soberly appraise our forces and possibilities: we shall see that they are 
more than sufficient to overcome, systematically and thoroughly, the consequences 
of the cult in every sector of our economic, political and cultural growth. For this 
there is no need every minute to call the numerous uncountable, the powerful 
unconquerable, the sensible sage-like and the big great. 

. .. The innovator, in whatever age he lives, is always in some way ahead of the 
ideas of his contemporaries and is not always immediately understood. Where the 
taste of one man becomes unquestionable there must follow levelling, crude 
interference in the creative process and harmful tutelage which cripple talent but 
suit mediocrity perfectly. In these conditions, not to be understood meant to be 
condemned. Where one man has uncontrolled power over the truth the artists 
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have the humble function of illustrators and panegyrists. Eyes cast down do not 
look ahead . . . 


The ‘serious stagnation’ of the Soviet theatre is now universally known. The 
time is past when ‘criticism of our academic [i.e. leading] theatres was proclaimed to 
be a case of antipatriotism’. The disastrous results of protection against criticism 
are now visible in poor attendances, which are not to be explained away by television. 
The cheaper seats are in least demand: people go to the theatre for a comfortable 
entertainment; the generations of theatregoers which gained access to the theatre 
through the revolution and found inspiration there are not now being replaced, 
the serious young people now are less interested. ‘In recent years our profession 
has done so much talking about ideinost, fighting for ideinost, rewarding for ideinost, 
putting through the mill for lack of ideinost; and has arrived at a decline in the ideiny 
influence of the theatre’. 

The plight of the theatre has three interacting causes, all direct consequences of the 
cult; the principles of art have been ignored; editing has hypertrophied; a bureau- 
cratic hierarchy has arisen in the world of art. The so-called theory of conflictlessness 
and the notorious theory of conflict between the good and the better were not invented 
or made use of by genuine dramatists. The sort of people and purposes served by these 
theories is evident when we remember that the theories arose ‘in the years when it 
came to pass that even such an exact science as statistics was made use of by the halle- 
luja-singers to create illusions’. 


By no means all the bureaucratic blunderings received systematic theoretical 
formulation. They are not the less long-lived for that. The conviction became firm 
that the theme of a work of art is not the author’s invention, and therefore ‘themis- 
tics’ is as amenable to planning from above as is the range of industrial products. 
That the subject of a play is something in the nature of a New Testament parable, 
carrying its moral in itself as such. That the dominant quality of the spectator 
is the need to imitate, that he is just waiting for a chance to copy in life the pattern of 
things he sees on the stage. That any attempt by a negative character to give any 
reasons for his evil behaviour is an offer by the author of a platform to the enemy. 
That any work in which something vicious remains unpunished is a pessimistic 
work. That the so-called ‘second plot’ and the meaning Soon the lines, which 
provide a play and its presentation with much of their ideiny and emotional content, 
are cunning subterfuges not so amenable to accounting and control, and in view of 
the foregoing it behoves the chief characters to formulate their thoughts unam- 
biguously and distinctly. In sum, an utterly distorted understanding of the laws of 
characterisation in art. 

One of the most poisonous blunderings, current until quite recently in the same 
way as ‘the theory of conflictlessness’, was expressed something like this: ‘In art 
there are bad, medium and good works. Our Soviet reader (spectator) labours 
tirelessly, he has not the time to read (see) everything that appears. It is in our power 
to cut off all that is poor and medium and to give the Soviet people a limited 
number of exemplary works’. This doctrine, most widespread in the cinema 
world, led to a country of 200 million people, after creating its own magnificently 
original cinema art, at one time producing less films than Poland or Belgium. The 
number of theatres and literary periodicals declined. But the number of first-rate 
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works did not increase, even as a ay: They continued to hang in isolation 
against a background of the medium and poor. Moreover, the effort to make, 
at whatever cost, the ultimate work—a monument of art providing the exhaustive 


- and the only correct treatment of the theme—brought even very good artists to 
schematicism. 


_ Kron then turns to the problem of editing. Like Lydia Chukovskaya, he asserts 
its necessity: “Scarcely anybody would dream of denying the necessity for competent 
editors and the services rendered by our best editors’: 


But [Kron continues] there has latterly been such an expansion in the numbers of 
people and organisations claiming editorial functions, their rights and the powers 
granted them have become so much exaggerated, that this has now become a 

. calamity. Nowadays nobody is astonished to find in literary reviews the name of 
the editor alongside that of the author. To all appearances the book has, as it were, 
both officer and commissar. A reviewer who doesn’t like an author’s style often 
makes his criticisms of the editor, unabashed by the fact that the author is no 
youngster but a mature and established writer. Things are ‘even worse in the theatre. 
In all contracts signed between a theatre and a dramatist there is a clause to the 

_ effect that the author undertakes to make any changes and corrections which the 

_ theatre may request, refusal rendering him liable to financial penalties . . . 


Leaving open the argument that the ‘collective’ experience of a theatre’s staff 
and actors may be greater than the individual experience of a playwright, but noting 
that the latter may express the experience of the public, Kron proceeds: 


I am deeply convinced that to regard a play as a semi-finished article is a mistake 


‘as destructive to the theatre as to the dramatist. The theatre’s interference does 

harm not only when an author protests but not infrequently when the author 

welcomes it. As a rule, works of talent and originality are spoiled by such inter- 
- ference while the ungifted and hopeless ones are improved. Thus do makeshifts 
~ acquire the right to live. 

Moreover, the producer and actors tend to obviate their own difficulties of inter- 
pretation and execution by altering plays, and are extending this easy way out to 
the texts of the classics. In addition to changes made by the theatres, a play may be 
altered at many other levels of control. Even the mimeographed text circulated on 
the legal basis of a MS has its editors; and plays are altered during their run to suit 
some current drive such as the anti-drink campaign. 

Producers too, Kron continues, have their problems. When a play is ready for public 
performance it must first be seen by numerous instructors and inspectors (instruktori i 
-inspektori, but let us, says Kron, name them in Russian: nastavniki i nadzirateli, i.e. 
the teachers and the overseers of the children’s behaviour in the schools of Tsarist 
Russia). Anybody who has been present at these previews will know the finality of 
tone, which brooks of no appeal, in which these officials give their instructions. 
‘Nowadays this procedure is arranged somewhat more liberally, but in substance 
has changed little’. And theatre critics suffer too, from the newspapers: *. . newspaper 

“tmorals are almost changeless. The old system still exists whereby those who write 
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worse and know less have complete scope for correcting those who write better and 
know more. To throw out or add entire paragraphs is considered the done thing. 
Hence the attitude to newspaper notices: it is not who wrote the review that matters 
but where it is printed’. 

Kron notes that it is now customary to attack the effects of the Stalin Prize system, 
but gives an example of the continuing importance of formal rank amongst actors. 
A current play-bill prints the cast in the following order: People’s Artist of the Union 
and Stalin Laureate, ditto but not Stalin Laureate, P.A. of a Republic and S.L., ditto 
but not S.L., Merited Worker of Art and Merited Artist (first those with, then those 
without, money awards) of Union Republics, the same of Autonomous Republics: 
at the bottom appear those who are simply actors of the Arts Theatre, who include 
the chief roles. At first such titles were distinctive but are now almost universal and 
denote not honour but salary rates. 


For dramatists the hierarchy is managed somewhat differently. Survey articles 
do it. These articles are normally signed by persons nobody has heard of, but that 
doesn’t matter because they write in the name of the people: “The people knows 
and loves such writers as—’; “Their obligation to the people is not fulfilled by such 
writers as—’; “The people’s recognition has been given to such plays as—’; “The 
people has rejected such plays as—’. The magic formula, which makes any reasoning 
quite unnecessary, is followed by a list of names or titles . . . 


In a paragraph which has complex political overtones, Kron makes it clear that he 
is not asking for freedom from control: 


. .. It does not follow that art in general must not be given direction (napravlyat). 
It is not leadership (rukovodstvo) that damages, but guardianship (opeka). The 
creative workers of the theatre and the Soviet writers are nurtured by the Party 
in the spirit of the Leninist doctrine of the partiinost of literature. This is why most 
of them have displayed moral firmness at every sharp turn of history, not cutting 
themselves off from the life of the people, and welcoming with pleasure the deci- 
sions of the XX Congress of the CPSU. 


But he insists on individual responsibility: in the most acute period of the cult writers 
behaved variously, just as individuals react variously to an earthquake, some hastening 
to help the victims while others loot. 

The arguments as to which profession—playwrights, actors, producers or critics— 
is most to blame for the state of the theatre are beside the point and serve only to 
aggravate their mutual irritation. The most widespread version, however, and one 
which has become almost official, is that the dramatists are the main culprits, and 
that Soviet playwriting is now always in the doldrums. But this is a mechanical statis- 
tical judgment, which shows the poor state of our theatre criticism. It is very casy 
to write a bad play and a lot of people do it, but that does not mean that they are 
playwrights. Serious study of a few of our real dramatists, which is not undertaken, 
would show that the position is better than the statistical analysers of the flood of 
bad plays appear to think. Nor is everything well amongst the producers and actors. 
There are almost no new producers and quite insufficient new actors of first-rate 
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quality, though there are many competent actors; if an interesting actor emerges in 
a secondary theatre he is snatched up by the leading theatres of Moscow or Leningrad. 
As for the theatre-going public, there is plenty of evidence of a destruction of taste 
and standards caused by the bad state of the theatre. 

The trouble does not lie in the fact that ungifted and even unscrupulous people 
write plays, for that always has been so and always will. It lies in the relations between 
the dramatists and the theatres, especially in the ‘dramatist’s lack of rights’, not vis-a-vis 
the producer, who is no longer the power he once was, but the theatre manager: 


The inequality in the positions of dramatist and manager is that the 
oeiaating state Prose writes on chits and is lord of the round rubber stamp, 
while the playwright, if he does not hold some high public office, is regarded as a 

urely private person because he writes on ordinary notepaper and he does not 
as a round rubber stamp. A theatre has no obligation at all, other than payment, 
to a dramatist: the rights of the dramatist as artist are in no way gill he 
is obliged to make any changes in the play that the theatre may request and has 
not the right to withdraw his play from the theatre even in the event of disagree- 
ments on matters of principle. So long as the contract for a play’s production has not 
been signed and the manager together with the chief producer are exhorting the 
author not to give his play to another theatre, he can still have an opinion of his 
own. In this period he will be given any promises, which as a rule are never kept. 
If the author were an institution nobody would dare to treat him like that. If 
manager or chief producer were private persons, they would have consciences. 
But as things are they are quite without embarrassment, for behind them stand a 
collective, a plan, a budget, they are accustomed to see their interests as the interests 
of the state and the author’s interests as those of a private person. There are, of 
course, exceptions, but not many. 

I am not saying this as an indiscriminate attack on the. theatres. Their position is 
not an easy one. A writer doesn’t have to write a play but a theatre must present 
something. A writer need not give an account of himself every year, but a theatre 
must—every quarter. It sometimes seems that a theatre has two souls. One seeks 
the kin soul of a writer, dreams of furthering art, aspires to the morrow. The other 
lives in to-day, in the box-office and competition, on the look-out for plays that 
strike the right note, and treats dramatists like dirt. It all depends upon which soul 
is in the ascendant . . . 


Proper collaboration between playwrights and theatres would vastly improve the 
situation and make television a propagandist for the theatre instead of a competitor. 
But the critical condition for progress is 


. . - honestly and fearlessly to assess the damage done and count our losses. 
Without this it is impossible to re-establish either truth (istina) or fairness (spraved- 
livost). There is an opinion that to bring up the past is pointless: it was pretty bad, 
now everything is improving, so let us keep away from those who recall it. But 
what can we do !—art is not a game in which the slate can be rubbed clean for a new 
start. Just as the art of war cannot make progress without a re-assessment in the 
light of the XX Congress decisions of many —— in the history of the Patriotic 
War, the art of the theatre cannot develop normally until an end is put to the falsi- 
fication of the history of the Soviet theatre, to the myths and the pufted-up authori- 
ties, until persons and works unjustly disgraced are rehabilitated. In particular, 
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it is necessary to say openly that no anti-patriotic group whatever of dramatic 
critics existed in the world of reality. “The participants in the group’ have long 
since been rehabilitated one by one, those who were party members have been 
re-admitted to the party, but ‘i myth lives on. 

The re-establishment of truth is necessary not for settling old accounts (nothing 
more harmful than that could be imagined) but for the sake of truth itself. The 
covering-up of contradictions that exist is sometimes justified by the slogan: 
‘consolidation of all the creative forces’. But this is a poor consolidation. The disease 
must be cured, not hidden. 

We must finish altogether with returns to the whip-and-carrot policy in art. 
The heave into heaven and the push into the pit are equally deadly to an artist. 
There is no need for immediate appraisals, no need for the too frequent striking 
of totals and giving marks. No need to replace the critical faculty of public opinion 
by what is decided in the organizational departments, by decrees, by articles against 
which there is no appeal, after which all the critical appraisals in the press turned 
through an angle of 180 degrees . . . 

Substantial reform of the entire organization of the theatre world has become 
urgently n . Decentralization, drastic reduction in the number of points 
(instantsii) at which there is a right to influence in one way or another the life of the 
theatre and its repertoire. Revision of the salary system so that theatre workers of 
the same qualifications are paid the same wherever they work. Then they could not 
put departmentalist considerations above those of art, which is not infrequently 
done... 


Kron gives a number of recent examples, and concludes: 


Basta 


Reform should make the petrified structure more flexible. That which has out- 
stayed its welcome should die a natural death; the new will come to take its place. 
Departmental routine gets in the way of both. It conserves corpses and hinders 
the emergence of new theatres. And we need young theatres as we need air. And 
not only for their own sakes, but so as to shake up their elder brothers. We can rest 
assured that the young theatres will have enough plays. 

The theatre cannot live without criticism which expresses public opinion. 
Broad discussion, both oral and in print, is required. Not the sort of discussion in 
which truth is known to the praesidium beforehand. Every person who takes part 
must be confident that what he says will be fairly reported in the press. As for the 
newspapers, they must re-establish a forgotten genre—the disclaimer. The honour 
of the uniform must not be valued higher than the honour of a man and an artist. 
Argument must be given scope in print, scope for authors and producers to defend 
their positions. We have plenty to argue about. 

All this is feasible. So there is no ground for pessimism. The Soviet theatre is 
young; it will emerge strong and renewed from all that it has gone through. 
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WAGES IN STATE FARMS AND IN THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY 


Vestnik Moskovskovo Universiteta 1957 no. 2 has an article by V. M. Rabinovich 
on ‘The Level of Wages of State-Farm Workers and the Conditions of their Increase’. 
Having given statistics for the Ukraine according to which the average monthly 
wage of state farm workers in 1955 amounted to 422 rubles per month, and having 
calculated for the same year an average industrial wage of 850 rubles, he disagrees 
with the assertion of the All-Union Research Institute on Agricultural Economics 
that the wages of state farm workers express the socially necessary level of the re- 
muneration of agricultural labour.? His doubts are based on the insufficient stability 
of the state farms’ labour force: in two farms investigated by him 14 and 29 per cent 
respectively of the permanent workers left their employment during the year 1955, 
to be replaced by newcomers. 

Prior to the general wages increase for the lowest paid groups effected by the decree 
of 8th September 1956, wages scales had been improved only for individual groups 
of workers: by order of the USSR Ministry of State Farms of oth March 1954 
the salaries for specialists were increased by 30—35 per cent so that in 1955 farm 
managers could earn 2000 rubles a month, and more, if premia for plan fulfilment 
were included. From 1st January 1957 new salary scales for managerial and scientific 
staff were introduced which increased, for example, the maximum salary of the 
chief agronomist in'a large farm from 1560 to 1900 rubles per month. At the lower end 
of the scale, in 1955 the monthly earnings of a worker of the second wage group 
who just fulfilled his norm amounted to 228 rubles per month (most of the purely 
manual work, or work with horses, came under the second and third wages groups). 
As from 1957 onwards the rural minimum wage (i.e. the first group) was fixed at 
275 rubles. Appropriate additions were made to the former wages scales of the first 
three groups: this, Rabinovich considers, may overcome the former reluctance of 
tractor drivers, combine operators etc. to do any work whatever once all the work 
coming within the range of their specialist qualifications (including repair work) 
has been performed. Quite recently, the Department for State Farm workers of the 
USSR Ministry of Agriculture, by an order of 12th September 1957 has re-organized 
the wages scales for all workers performing non-mechanized work.? As from Ist 
January 1958, these workers are divided into six wages groups (razryady), wages in the 
highest group being twice as high as those in the lowest one, the time-workers of 
which receive the statutory minimum wage;* for piece-workers the daily wage- 
scales are increased by ten per cent. Piece-workers in the second wages groups, 
which is important for fully unskilled work, thus receive on norm-fulfilment about 
375 rubles per month, those in the highest group 605 rubles (there are additions of 50 
per cent for the Far North and of 20 per cent for the Eastern provinces and Karelia). 
Work performed in excess of the norm is paid at 50 per cent above the piece rate: 
this addition absorbs all payments for overtime and night-work. Similar payments 
are also made to tractor-drivers and their auxiliaries for overfulfilment of the norm 
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within a ten-day period; this arrangement replaces the former complicated system 
of extra payments. Provision is made for the use of part of the output (between 
4 and 20 per cent) of the diverse feeding materials, including maize, for premia in 
kind. Brigade leaders without specialist education get a monthly salary of 510 rubles, 
those with middle agricultural education 600 rubles. 

Rabinovich’s article is concerned with the 1955 wages of the 217,710 employees 
of the Ukrainian Ministry of State Farms in general,5 and of the employees of the 
Kherson and Nikolayevsk Provincial state far Administrations (numbering 18,677 
and 21,372 respectively) in particular. The question of whether these data may be 
regarded as typical for the USSR as a whole is not discussed but the title of the article 
and the occasional introduction of all-Union data suggest an affirmative answer to this 
question. In the Ukraine as a whole, amongst manual workers, those employed in 
auxiliary industries (less than 5,000) earned 527.80 rubles in the monthly average. 
livestock-farming (which provided the exclusive employment of 64,000 workers) 
followed with 433.50 rubles, the 87,000 workers employed in soil cultivation only 
402.90 rubles. In Nikolayevsk Province, the earnings of the two last-mentioned 
groups roughly corresponded to the all-Ukrainian pattern; in Kherson Province, 
however, the agricultural workers (with 463.60 rubles) earned more than those em- 
ployed in live-stock farming (418 rubles). The difference may be due to the different 
remuneration of seasonal labour in the two provinces, which was 314 and 360 rubles 
respectively, although the share of seasonal labour in the total labour force of the 
two provinces was nearly equal (45.5 and 42.5 per cent respectively). For the Ukraine 
as a whole, the average monthly earnings of a permanent worker in 1955 amounted 
to 452 rubles, those of a seasonal worker to 320 rubles. Engineers and technicians 
(the number of those employed in agriculture includes many biologists) earned 
1067 rubles, the office staff 642 rubles, charwomen etc. 233 rubles. (These figures 
date from a time when the technicians but not the lowest paid groups of workers 
had received their wage increases). As to the earnings of different groups of skilled 
workers, only data for August and December 1955 are available: these allow for 
only modest generalizations because of the strong seasonal element (evident in a 
comparison of these two months) in the earnings of the best paid groups. But it is 
evident that lorry drivers, whose annual earnings may approach gooo rubles, come 
first (Rabinovich explains this by the frequent opportunities for overfulfilling the 
norm available to them in diverse periods of increased needs for transport) closely 
followed by tractor drivers® and combine operators; pig-breeders, herdsmen and 
dairy-maids have annual earnings in the range of s000—6500 rubles.” The largest 
groups of skilled workers, each numbering about 11,000 for the Ukraine as a whole, 
consist of dairy-maids, tractor drivers and pig-breeders. 

In explanation of the comparatively low level of the remuneration of livestock- 
workers Rabinovich points to the predominance of purely manual work and the 
backward technology of this branch of production; the large part played by purely 
manual and seasonal labour on the state farms is also quoted in partial explanation 
of the lagging of state farms in comparison with industrial wages; and a further partial 
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explanation is given by the benefits arising to state farm workers—of course only 
the permanent ones—from their private livestock and gardens.® As is usual in this 
type of publication, no demands for increases in wage scales other than those already 
enacted are made: the necessary improvement in earnings is expected from increases 
in the productivity of labour. In order to make this point, Rabinovich illustrates for 
the state farms of Kherson and Nikolayevsk Provinces the progress (a) made between 
1950 and 1955 by all the farms together, and (b) observable between three groups of 
farms grouped according to the productivity of labour in grain-cultivation and 
livestock-farming respectively: in every case an increase in average earnings, lagging, 
however, behind that in the productivity of labour, can be observed. As is to be 
expected, this lag is much greater in the highly mechanized grain-cultivation, where 
wages increased by about a quarter of the increase in output per man-day, than in 
livestock farming where the best group of farms has a labour productivity 50 per 
cent higher than the lowest but pays the individual worker wages which are 39 per cent 
higher. A further point made by the author concerns the availability of consumer 
goods in the local co-operatives; without this, even good wages cannot give appro- 
priate satisfaction. 

All Rabinovich’s arguments concern the comparison of the conditions of state 
farm workers with those of their fellows employed in industry: this comparison 
is legitimate, not only because of their equal legal status but also because the attrac- 
tion of industry is the only one which threatens the stability of the state farms’ labour 
force. But especially in view of the large part played by seasonal labour in the state 
farms, comparisons with the conditions of kolkhoz labour would be not less relevant. 
Only very few of the data recently published concern the USSR as a whole so that 
comparisons with a broad—though not general—investigation of state farm workers’ 
wages such as Rabinovich’s are possible. According to an article published by N. 
Dyakonov in Pravda on 19th August 1957, in 1956 monthly advances on labour-days 
earned were paid in two-fifths of the collective farms of the USSR: 24 milliard 
rubles were spent for the purpose. If we assume that those 35,000 farms also numbered 
two fifths of the 27.3 million collective farmers employed, the average distribution of 
monthly advances earned on labour-days would amount to about 180 rubles, i.e. 
about half of what the worker with the average collective farmer’s qualifications could 
earn in a state farm (a comparison of this kind is made possible by the very fact that 
the calculated number of kolkhoz workers deals not with numbers of actual kolkhoz 
members but with the number needed if everyone came out to work on every working 
day;? even so the quantity of work demanded would be considerably below that 
performed by the average state farm worker). It should be further borne in mind that 
even in those kolkhozy which distribute monthly advances some further distributions 
(mostly in kind) are made at the end of the year and that the collective farmer’s plot 
may be larger than that of the state farm worker (not so much, however, if we assume 
that Rabinovich’s data refer to farms in which more than one member of the average 
worker’s family works). Most important of all: while we have no particular reason 
‘to question the typicality of Ukrainian state farms (allowance having to be made for 
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more favourable conditions, for state and collective farms equally, in the new lands) 
it is quite obvious that the 35,000 collective farms which in 1956 could distribute 
monthly advances are by far the best ones, and that there are plenty of others whose 
members, if acting only according to legitimate economic considerations, would 
have every reason to accept state farm work if it, as distinct from industrial employ- 
ment, is available nearby. Studies such as the one summarized above enable us to 
approach such questions but not to answer them. 


Sotsialistichesky Trud 1957 no. 7 publishes a communication on the ‘Shortening of 
the Working Day and the Wages Regulation in the Heavy Iron Industries’, which 
summarizes a decree of the USSR Council of Ministers dated 27th April 1957. 
While the re-organization of hours and wages in the Ukrainian coal mines"? affected 
only one industrial region, the new decree represents the first application of the new 
principles to a key industry all over the Union. 

During the second half of 1957 the working day in the heavy iron industries (in- 
cluding chemical shops combined with coke-production—koksokhimicheskiye tsekhi) 
is being reduced to seven hours (six hours for manual workers employed in under- 
ground iron-ore mining). The new wages scale is intended to secure continuity of 
earnings in spite of the shorter hours, but in a more rational system than before. With 
an evident intention to avoid the mistakes which occurred during the re-organization 
in the Ukrainian coal-mines,!! managements are advised against introducing the new 
scheme without proper preparation. The new wages scales are increased on the average 
by 47 per cent, but in future tari ff-earnings are expected to form 70—75 per cent of 
the earnings of workers on piece rates and 75—80 per cent of the earnings of time-rate 
workers. The new basic rates of daily earnings are set out in six groups in the following 
order: time-rate workers in the auxiliary shops of metallurgical and coke-chemical 
works, differentiated as between (a) time-rate workers on ordinary jobs, (b) piece- 
rate workers on ordinary jobs and time-rate workers performing heavy work, or 
working under hot and other unhealthy conditions, (c) piece-rate workers performing 
heavy or unhealthy jobs. The workers of the basic departments form the groups 
(d) metallurgical and coke-chemical works, (e) iron-ore surface mining and ore- 
refining, and (f) underground iron-ore mining. Within each group of workers— 
with the exception of (d) which has ten razryadi—eight grades of skill (razryadi) 
are distinguished. According to razryad, basic wages in group (a) vary between 13.70 
and 38.0 rubles per day, in group (b) between 15.60 and 43.70, in group (c) between 
17.60 and 49.30, in group (d) between 20 and 64, in group (e) between 19.00 and 
60.80, and in group(f) between 21.60 and 69.10 rubles. The position of the workers 
in the basic groups is thus clearly privileged as against those employed in the auxiliary 
groups, but differentiations between workers of comparable skill employed in basic 
groups other than underground mining, where earnings obviously have to be higher, 
are minimal. If the planners’ intentions as to the proportion of basic wages in actual 
earnings are realized, average earnings in razryad II, which is fairly characteristic 
of the completely unskilled worker, will vary between 20 rubles in group (a) and 30 
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rubles in group (f); earings in razyrad VII (which may be regarded as characteristic 
of the highly skilled workers) will vary between 40 and go rubles per day (the last 
figure coming fairly near to the earnings of surface-miners in the Donets Basin.)!° 

Premia to be paid to workers in the basic branches for. plan fulfilment vary between 
10 and 20 per cent of the basic wage, another 1—2 per cent being added for every 
one per cent of overfulfilment of the output plan. These premia are graduated in 
accordance with the influence of the work of the various groups of workers on plan- 
fulfilment, the maximum scale being reserved for the skilled workers immediately 
serving the furnaces, for surface-miners, etc. In branches of production where quality 
considerations arise, up to 15 per cent of the basic wages may be paid as premia 
for the increase of output of the best sorts of product, for punctual timekeeping, 
for economy of fuel, electricity and raw materials: these premia, however, should 
not exceed 40 per cent of the economies actually achieved. Similar premia are paid to 
fitters, electricians etc. maintaining the machinery for proper maintenance and to repair 
workers for quick performance of repairs. In partial compensation for their lower 
basic wages, workers of the auxiliary groups, where this proves necessary, may be 
remunerated at progressive piece-rates, with up to 150 per cent payment for output 
exceeding the norm; auxiliary workers on time-rates earn premia of 20 per cent 
for good quality of work if the departments served by them have fulfilled their 
production plan. 

The earnings of foremen (mastery) are arranged in groups, differentiated according 
to the branch of production as well as according to the size and importance of the 
shop for which the-foreman is responsible: they vary in auxiliary shops between 900 
and 1300, in surface-mining between 1500 and 2100 rubles per month. Technicians 
earn from 800 to 1200 rubles, senior technicians between 900 and 1350 rubles (the 
engineer-technician with some experience, however, is likely to get a job as a foreman 
before being promoted to a more senior position).If we bear inmind that daily earnings 
for the highest-skilled group of manual workers, from whose ranks foremen may be 
recruited, vary between 60 rubles per day in the auxiliary shops and 100 rubles per 
day in surface mining, and that candidates for promotion are likely to have 
overfulfilled their output norms, it is obvious that promotion to a foreman’s post 
in an average shop is not just attractive to the best-skilled manual worker, as distinct 
from the engineer, for whom such a post forms a stage in his career; some compen- 
sation is provided by the system of premia for plan fulfilment. Up to now these 
premia started to be paid when the plan was go per cent fulfilled: at 100 per cent 
plan fulfilment they amounted for heads of metallurgical shops to 75 per cent, 
for foremen etc. to 56 per cent of the basic salary; if the plan was fulfilled by merely 
99 per cent, these figures decreased to 67.5 and 50.4 per cent respectively. It is noted 
that under the salary scales formerly in force claims for premia increased to such an 
extent that managers arbitrarily reduced the amount of the premia actually paid: 
it may be inferred that the new basic salaries are calculated on the assumption that they 
will be increased by the full amount of premia earned, subject to plan fulfilment. 
On this assumption, foremen in metallurgical shops which fulfil their plans would 
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earn between 2000 and 2700 rubles per month, with prospects of further improvement 
if the plan is overfulfilled: this would be sufficient to make promotion to a foreman’s 
post attractive to the most skilled type of worker. For comparison it may be noted that 
the monthly salaries of the chief technicians of two major steel works are quoted 
as having amounted in 1956 to 2200 and 3650 rubles respectively: this is criticized 
because the higher salaries were paid in the Moscow Serp i Molot works while the 
earnings of technicians responsible for larger metallurgical works in the Provinces 
were so much lower. 


The data given above concern the lowest-paid and one of the best-paid groups of 
state-employed workers; it would, however, be incorrect to combine them in the 
direct construction of a scale of earnings. The more detailed data on earnings of state- 
farm workers concern actual earnings in 1955 which meanwhile have surely increased, 
while the steel-workers’ scale of earnings represents a plan which may easily be ‘over- 
fulfilled’ as was that for the earnings of Donets coalminers:1! there is no reason to as- 
sume that the two sources of error compensate each other. If we suppose, however, for 
illustration’s sake that after the 1957 reform the normal earnings of an unskilled state 
farm worker amount to about 350 rubles per month, wage differentials in relation to 
the best paid group of state farm workers may amount to 1:2.5, in relation to the best 
paid major group of industrial workers, to 1:6; by his entering the steel industry 
even as an unskilled worker in a not particularly arduous job the state farm worker 
could immediately improve his wages by 50 per cent (some of the arguments which 
may prevent him from doing so have been discussed by Rabinovich). These dispro- 
portions arise, not from an unfair calculation of the basic wage (the differential between 
the statutory minimum wages of 275 rubles for the lowest paid group in the countryside 
and 325 rubles for analogous groups in industrial settlements reflects hardly more than 
the existing differences in the cost of living) but from the very different opportunities 
for improvement on the minimum available in agriculture and industry respectively, 
the reasons for which have been discussed above. It is difficult to see how these 
differences can be overcome unless conditions in the countryside, and in particular in 
the kolkhoz, fundamentally change: on the other hand it is obvious that, conditions 
being what they are even after the recent reforms, the more ambitious type of boy 
and girl is bound to migrate to industry. In any discussion of the social structure of the 
USSR it is important to note that, in heavy industry, as distinct from agriculture, 
the earnings of the average technician do not exceed those of the highly skilled manual 
worker. 


R.S. 


1 Rabinovich’s calculation is based on A. P. Lyapin’s statement that in 1940 average industrial 
wages amounted to 375 rubles (Razpredeleniye po trudu ekonomichesky zakon sotsializma, Moscow 
1949 p. 25) in combinaion with the statements in Narodnoye Khozyaistvo SSSR 1956 (pp. 37 and 
210 respectively) that between 1940 and 1955 real wages increased by 90 per cent, and the price 
index rose by 38 per cent. Rabinovich’s calculation appears to lack precision; a note to the figure 
re on p. 37 of the Handbook explicitly states that it is calculated on the basis of the index 

of the prices ‘of goods and services’ while on p. 210 the index of retail prices of commodities only 
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in state shops is given: it cannot be taken for granted that the omission of services on the one hand, 
and that of food prices on the kolkhoz market on the other hand, compensate for one another. 
It is, however, interesting that a Soviet economist, writing in an academic publication, and draw- 
ing his material from the internal reports of state farms, should treat a figure for the annual 
earnings of the average industrial worker of 10,200 rubles in 1955 as a basis sufficient for compari- 
sons with agriculture. If that figure is correct, the comparative position of state farm workers is 
even less favourable than Rabinovich suggests as the 850 rubles are explicitly calculated on the 
basis of manual workers only as distinct from managerial and technical staff: the 422 rubles 
figure for Ukrainian state farm work, however, includes the latter. 

2 Selskoye Khozyaistvo 12th June 1956. 

3 Selskoye Khozyaistvo 22nd September 1957, Konsultatsia. 

* This differentiation betwen the lowest and the highest razryad is smaller than that current in 
most industries, yet it should be kept in mind that only non-mechanized work (konno-ruchniye 
raboti) is included in the scale. Tractor drivers, lorry drivers and combine-harvesters who are the 
highest-paid skilled agricultural workers, have special scales of remuneration. ; 

There is a difference, not explained in the footnote to table 1, between the figure mentioned 
in the text (from table 4, i.e. the total of all groups of employees) and that used for the calculation 
of average earnings, given at the bottom of table 1. That difference—of nearly 20,000—may 
indicate gaps in the wages statistics. 

© In order to make the point that even on the existing wages scale tractor drivers can earn well 
if their work is properly organized, Rabinovich quotes the example of two farms where their 
average earnings per day of field work amounted to more than 45 rubles: there are, however, 
others where the tractor-drivers earn a mere twenty rubles or slightly more; these differences are 
caused by the occurrence of standstills due to bad organization of work, as approximately the 
same types of tractors are used in the investigated farms. The position of combine-operators is 


The position of the individual groups of workers in the above range of earnings depends, of 
course, more on the number of weeks during the agricultural year in which they are intensively 
occupied than on their daily earnings during periods of highly concentrated effort. 

7 As a rule the pig-breeders are women: hence the fairly low position of the dairy-maids in the 
scale does not indicate a discrimination against female labour, particularly as herdsmen (in oa 
farming) were the only group of live-stock farmers (other than scientists (who in 1955 had already 
received a wage increase. But the pig-breeders’ earnings are slightly seasonal. 

8 Figures for two farms show that virtually all the permanent workers have cows (or at least 
calves) and pigs; private vegetable gardens appear to be standardized at slightly above a third of 
an acre; the figures are more favourable if it is supposed that more than one member of the average 
household works on the state farm. : 

9 Cf. Soviet Studies vol. IX pp. 97—8. 

10 Cf. Soviet Studies vol. IX p. $9. 

11 Thid. p. 60. 
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